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Midge Rings the Bell 


by Marjorie Paradis 
Characters tall, tawny-haired, with a forthright, 
Miss McGu1, Headmistress of Duncan frank expression; and Sprat, also tall 
Hall. and thin, an obvious admirer of M1pGr’s 
Mrs. Bates, President of Trustees of in whose room they have gathered. 
Duncan Hall. Una: I’m so nervous I could scream. 
Mrs. JAMESON How can she, on a night like this! 
Mrs. GaYLorp Trustees of Duncan Sprart: She ditched us, that’s what she 
Mrs. E.uis Hall. did. Didn’t all five of us promise to 
Mrs. Mapes cling together through the hours of 
Mince BENNETT suspense! 
Sprat Davis ? CapBaGe: And to stand us up for that 
CABBAGE SHAW Pupils at Duncan dumb twit of a choir boy. 
Una Fuitron Hall. Una: Perhaps Honey’s so sure you'll 
A Map. get it, Midge, she isn’t excited. 
Scene I Mince: Me? Don’t be silly. What have 
Time: About eight o'clock of a spring I done for Duncan Hall beside get 
evening. myself into every scrape? 
Serrinc: Midge’s room in the girl’s Sprat: We elected you President of 
dormitory of Duncan Hall. our Student Council, didn’t we? 


Art Rise: Sitting on the couch are: Cas- Munce: You sure did, and it was swell, 
BAGE, a small ash blonde, so -nick- but that was the students’ vote. This 
named because her hair curls like is up to the trustees. Of course Una’s 
petals, and Una, a dark dramatic- our grandest actress. 
looking girl. On the floor are Mince, Una: Unfortunately drama, as I tell 
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my parents over and over, plays a 

feeble part in these halls of learning. 

Sprat: Nonsense, it’s terribly impor- 
tant. And Cabbage swims like a 
mermaid, and Honey’s president of 
the Glee Club, and Midge is the best 
all ’round sport — so what chance 
has a poor dope like me? 

Mince: You know you have the high- 
est scholastic standing. 

Sprat (Shrugs): Where does that get 
me? It’s the one, of the five highest, 
who’s done most for Duncan Hall.’ 

Mince: Come to think of it, who won 
the tennis tournament? 

Sprat: Just having long arms won’t 
fetch me the scholarship. 

Una: Imagine how, whichever of us it is, 
will feel at Assembly tomorrow when 
Miss McGill reads out (Pretends to 
take off glasses and smiles broadly): 
“Students of Duncan Hall, I take 
great pleasure in announcing that 
the winner of the Mary Shenstone 
Porter Scholarship for next winter 
is —” (Pitches herself onto couch) I 
can’t bear it! My spinal column’s an 
icicle! 

CaBBaGeE: Where are the trustees meet- 
ing? Anyone know? 

Mince: Maud Bates’ house, she said. 
Her mother’s president of the trus- 
tees. 

Una: Think girls, only think! Our fate 
is being decided at this very moment! 

Mince (Looks at alarm clock): Half an 

hour from now, I’d say. (Honry’s 

voice singing from offstage, “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes and I will 
pledge with mine ...”) Pledge — 


however it turns out, girls, let’s 
pledge eternal friendship. (They 
shake.) 


Sprat: Even if we get Honey to join 
our pledge it wouldn’t mean any- 
thing. She promised to be with us 
tonight. 

CaBBAGE: Midge, aren’t you directly 
over the music room? 

Miner: Yes, that’s why you get such a 
cheerful earful. 

CassBaGeE (Picks up alarm clock): Let’s 
remind the traitor of her perfidy. 

Mince: How? 

CaspaGeE: Girl I know at Chestnut Hill 
pulled this stunt. She lowered a 
bunch of alarm clocks all set a few 
minutes apart and let them dangle 
outside the window where a girl had 
a date. (General laugh.) 

Sprat: Swell! 


‘CaBBAGE: Come on, let’s get our clocks. 


Hurry! (As they start out) Bring any 
string you have, too. We'll need a lot. 

Mince: I'll get my supply. (Ezit Cas- 
BAGE, Una and Sprat. Mince pulls 
out little wads of string from a vase and 
starts knotting them together. Miss 
McG looks in.) 

Miss McG: Alone? (Her manner is 
soft and gentle, like UNa’s impersona- 
tion, only not as exaggerated.) 

Mince: Only for a moment, Miss Mc- 
Gill. We’re sort of holding each other 
up, all but Honey. 

Miss McGu: It is exciting, and a 
great responsibility for the trustees. 

Mince (Very serious): I really think of 
all the five girls I want it most: I 
suspect I need it most, economically. 
Father jokes about educating us girls 
by the skin of his teeth — but I know 
he needs some expensive dentistry. 
And mother calls her winter coat Old 
Faithful — (Laughs) Guess I’m talk- 
ing in a delirium. I didn’t mean to 


























































say anything, and of course it won’t 
change the decision, but I wish I’d 
done more for the school. 

Miss McGuuu (Pats her shoulder): No 
reproaches; they never help. We'll 
have to be as patient as possible 
until tomorrow. 

Mince: You won’t say anything to the 
other girls? It might take away some 
of the pleasure for the winner. 

Miss McGmru: I shan’t, my dear. 
(Enter Sprats, UNaand CaBBaGeE, hur- 
riedly hiding their alarm clocks as they 
see Miss McGit.) 

CaBBaGE: Oh, Miss McGill, we’re regu- 
lar jitter-bugs! How can we wait 
until chapel tomorrow? 

Una: I shall die before then — ab- 
solutely die! 

Miss McGut: It is an awful strain on 
the nerves. I wish you might all win; 
but I hope the four losers won’t for- 
get it’s a great honor to be a runner- 
up. 

Map (Entering): Miss McGill here? 
(Sees her) Miss McGill, Mrs. Bates on 
the wire. 

Miss McGux: Get to bed early girls 
and try to sleep. "Bye. (Ezits followed 
by Marp.) 

CaBBAGE (Closes door): How little she 
knows. Let’s get started. I'll set my 
clock for eight-thirty. (Does so as she 
talks.) Midge, make yours about half 
way between that and quarter of 
nine; Una, set yours for quarter of, 
and Sprat a few minutes later. When 
they’ve shot the works we'll haul ’em 
up and reset them. (Grris laugh up- 
roariously.) 

Mince: Here’s all the string I have. 

Sprat: I'll tie on mine. 

CaBBaGE: Here’s my donation. 





Una: I never save any. 

Mince: That won’t be enough. It’s 
two floors down. Wait. (Gets awrapped 
box from the closet and yanks off the 
string.) Vil do up my laundry again 
tomorrow. (They tie on clocks.) 

CaBBaGE: Hope it reaches. 

Una: If it doesn’t — (Taps box over 
window) We'll use the fire escape. 
Mince: Swell idea — and be expelled 

on the eve of our great honor. 

Una: Wouldn’t break my heart. I’d go 
to a school of dramatics. 

CaBBAGE (Lowers the bunch of clocks). 
I think it comes to the top of the 
window. Take a look. 

Mince (Peers down): Hard to tell, but 
I think it’s all right. 

CassBaGe: I'll hop down and take a 
squint from the outside. (Dashes off.) 

Sprat: I really think Cabbage has 
earned the scholarship installing such 
a delightful stunt in the school. 

Mince: I’m sure the trustees must 
have met by now. I don’t envy them 
their job tonight. 

Sprat: Oh, it wouldn’t worry me. As 
Miss McGill says, even if we don’t 
get the scholarship, it’s an honor. 

Una (At the window) : There’s Cabbage. 
How far down she looks. We haven’t 
the clocks nearly low enough. (Calls 
in a loud whisper.) How is it? 

CaBBaGE (From outside): O.K. 

Una: She must be crazy. Look, the 
clocks are miles from the ground. 
Minae: The school’s a story higher in 

the back, on account of the hill. 

Una: That’s right. The laundry’s under 
the music room, isn’t it. 

Mince: Fasten the string good and 
tight. 

Sprat (Pulls on light and studies watch) : 


Only fourteen minutes to wait! 

Mince: Why did we postpone it so 
long? 

Una: It'll be pitch dark by then. 
Maybe the little choir boy will think 
it’s the retiring bell. (They all howl 
with laughter and fling themselves on 
the couch, pounding the pillows in 
excess mirth.) 

CaBBaGE (Bursts in obviously excited): 
Girls — (She dashes to the window.) 
Sprat: Let’s give her the Bronx cheer — 
CaBBAGE: Quiet, all of you and listen. 
We've got to haul ’em up quick like a 

bunny. 

Mince: Why? 

Sprat: Miss McGill wise? 

CasBBaGeE: Worst than that. The trus- 
tees . . . they’re meeting here .. . 
in the music-room. 

Mince: No! (Leaps to window and starts 
untying.) 

Sprat: How do you know? 

CappaGe: Heard Miss McGill tell Hon- 
ey as I passed the music-room. She’s 
been shoved to the Assembly. Mrs. 
Bates telephoned. 

Una: You win, Honey. “If music be 
the food of love, play on!” 

Mince: Hey, somebody, the clocks 
seem to be caught. I can’t get them 
up. 

CaBBAGE: You’ve got to. 

Mince: Try it yourself. 

Sprat: Here, let me. (Takes string and 
works with it.) 

CaBBaGeE: We haven’t all night. 
Sprat: I'll have to yank. If the string 
breaks it’s good-bye to our clocks. 
Mince: If it doesn’t it’s good-bye to 

the scholarship. 

Una: We'll all heave to. (They all take 
hold of string and pull, Cabbage 


sprawls on ground. There is a metallic 
clatter.) 

Mince: I'll dash down and pick up the 
remains. 

Sprat (Looks down): Ye gods and little 
fishes! 

Mince (Wild-eyed): Now what? 

Sprat: They’re dangling on the music- 
room shutter. 

Mince: We’ve got to get them some- 
how. 

CapBaGEe: There’s not a second to 
waste. 

Mince: There’s always the fire-rope — 

Sprat: Midge Bennett, you aren’t sug- 
gesting we use the fire-rope? 

Mince: We must do something and do 
it in a hurry. 

Sprat: I know, but — 

Mince: It’s dark. One of us cottid put 
on the harness, slide down and pick 
off the clocks in passing. 

CapBaGeE: You know we're not allowed 
to touch the fire box. 

Mince: On the contrary, we’ve been 
ordered to use it in case of fire — 
we've been instructed how to work 
it. 

Una: But this is hardly a fire. 

Mince: No, but it’s a crisis. 

CasBaGE: Which of us would risk it? 

Mince: I will. 

Sprat:I shan’t let you. You'd be killed. 

Mince: It must be safe or they wouldn’t 
have installed them here. 

Una: You know how slowly the pillow- 
case of books comes down when Miss 
McGill demonstrates it. 

Mince: Of course, it’s perfectly safe. 
Here goes. (CABBAGE stops her ears as 
Mince opens fire box door. A harness 
on wires drops out.) 

Una: Remember how it’s worn, Midge? 
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Mince (Puts on harness): It’s very 
simple. 

Sprat: We'll have our hands over the 
wire, if it starts slipping. Oh, Midge, 
don’t do it. 

Mince (Sits on window and slips feet 
over): I'll be all right. 

CaBBAGE (Covers eyes): I can’t look; 
it’s too awful! Imagine dangling over 
space! 

Mince: When I get the harness off I'll 
whistle and you haul it up. (Turns 
and lets herself down, only her hands 
and head are visible.) The second I 
whistle ... (MipGe disappears 
from view.) 

Una: Isn’t she brave! 

Sprat: Aren’t we cowards! 

CaBBaGE: Is she really all right? 

Sprat: I'll say. I envy her. Look, she 
has the clocks. 

Una: Midge is wonderful. 

CaBBAGE: We don’t one of us stand a 
ghost of a show for the scholarship 
against her. 

Sprat: Listen for her whistle. (Looks 
down) She doesn’t seem to be moving. 

Una: Yes, she is. It’s slow, very slow. 

CaBBAGE: Let me look. (Gazes down) 
Good gracious, she’s dangling right 
outside the window — light’s pouring 
on her. 

Sprat (Looks in the fire bor): There’s 
no more wire. It’s all unwound! 

Una: Horror of horrors! She’ll be dis- 
covered any second! 

Sprat: We'll have to haul her up. 

Una: That’s not so easy. 

Sprat: Three of us! A cinch if we all 
pull together. Come on. 

Una: The wire will cut our hands in 
two. 

Sprat: I'll find some gloves. (Goes to 


bureau and tosses out gloves and mit- 
tens.) Hurry! Hurry! 
Una: I tell you this will never work. 
Sprat: Try! try! All ready? One... 


Para 
CURTAIN uh 
* * * 
SCENE 2 . 4 } 
Time: Immediately after. e) 


Serrine: The music-room. ey 
At Rise: Four of the five chairs are oc- cr 
cupied by middle-aged women. At one wi 
end sits Mrs. Bares, president of the 
board of trustees. She is handsome, 
well-dressed. She wears Oxford glasses, 
which fall off continually. Mrs. Marrs 
sits with her back to the window. She ro 
is thin, sallow, fussy in her clothes. # Ri 
Mrs. GayLorp comes next. A ruddy, 
cheerful woman, generous in propor- We 
tions. Mrs. Exsis sits with her back 4 
partly to the audience. She is dowdy 
in her dress, spectacled and unin- 
teresting. The seat directly in front is 
empty. 

Mrs. Bates: I brought some pencils el 
and paper for our votes. While we ae 
wait for Mrs. Jameson we might pass 
them around. (Takes pencils and paper oe 
from her handbag.) ‘ 5 

Mrs. Exxis: Wasn’t Mrs. Jameson late | 
the last meeting? Rl 

Mrs. GayLorp: She’s the only one of us Ve 
with little children. (Door opens and 
Mrs. JAMESON, younger and quite 
pretty, enters, followed by Miss 
McG.) | 

Mrs. Jameson: I’m sorry to be the last, i j 
but I went over to your house, Mrs. a 4 
Bates. i! 4 

Mrs. Bares: Didn’t your little boy tell aE 
you? My son elected to have a last 
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minute ping pong party. 

Miss McGutx: These children. I hope 
you'll be comfortable here. At least 
it'll be quiet. 

Mrs. Bates: Thank you, Miss McGill, 
I’m sure we'll be as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. I 
never enjoy this annual obligation. 

Mrs. Mapes: I have nervous indiges- 
tion for a week after. 

Miss McGut: I sympathize with you. 
They’re all five lovely girls. 

Mrs. E.us: The girl who was singing 
in here—is she one of the com- 
petitors? 

Miss McGuu: Yes, Mary Larkins, 
called Honey. I’m always interested 
in nicknames, they tell a lot. 

Mrs. Gayorp: She is sweet-looking. 

Mrs. Euuis: But the scholarship isn’t 
awarded on looks. 

Mrs. Gay.orp: Looks help. 

Mrs. Exuts (Truculently) : Indeed, they 
do. A pretty girl doesn’t need a 
scholarship — that’s the way I feel 
about it — looks count too much. 

Miss McGiux (Puts an envelope on the 
table before Mrs. Bates): Here’s my 
notation of the competitors. I'll be 
in my office when you’re through. 
(Starts for the door) I'm sending in 
some water. Good night, ladies. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Bates: Most competent head- 
mistress we ever had. 

Mrs. Mapes: Remember our awful 
Miss Hawes? I often tell Arthur she’s 
responsible for my frailness. Such a 
fresh-air fiend! Remember? And those 
exercises! 

Mrs. Gaytorp: Exercises? Call those 
exercises? (She spreads out her arms 
and hums the Spring Song, raising 

and lowering her hands to the music. 


They all laugh.) If we were in school 
now and had to walk up a wall I 
guess we'd know what exercises are. 

Mrs. Exuis: Shouldn’t we get started? 
George is calling for me at nine- 
thirty. 

Mrs. Mapes: Anyone mind if I close 
the window? Such a draft on my 
neck. 

Mrs. Jameson: I'll change seats with 
you. I like it. Two women change 
places. (Mrs. JAMESON pauses before 
the window.) Nearly half-past eight 
and it’s only just dark. Don’t you 
love these long days? (She sits down.) 

Mrs. Bates (Puts on Oxfords and opens 
envelope): Now for business. The first 
girl — (Knock on door) Come in. 

Main (Enters with ice water and glasses 
on a tray): Miss McGill said to bring 
you water. 

Mrs. Bates: Thank you very much; 
set it over there. (Indicates a small 
table. Girl obeys and goes out closing 
door.) The first girl is Jacqueline 
Davis — nickname Sprat — Miss 
McGill doesn’t say why. 

Mrs. Jameson: Jack —I suppose — 
Sprat. 

Mrs. Bates: Possibly, but not very en- 
lightening as to character. I quote: 
“A splendid girl, eminently worthy 
of the scholarship, but scarcely in 
need of it as her father is Thornton 
Davis, a man of great wealth.” 

Mrs. Mapes: Well, rather. President 
of the Asbestos Tile Company. 

Mrs. Exuis: I say she’s out — for the 
first round anyway. 

Mrs. Bares: Is that unanimous? (The 
four women nod.) I'll go through the 

rest of the list slowly and will you 

please write your comments. Then 
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we'll discuss them, one at a time. 
“Margaret Bennett.— You realize 
I’m quoting. “Called Midge. Honest, 
lovable, straightforward. President of 
Student Council and my choice for 
the scholarship except for the fact 
that she gets involved in every school 
escapade.” 

Mrs. Jameson: I like girls with spirit. 

Mrs. Bares: Make a note of that, 
please. I'll continue. (Women make 
notes as she reads.) “Elizabeth Shaw, 
called Cabbage. A gentle, sweet girl, 
Took all the honors at the recent 
swimming meet. Una Fulton — no 
nickname. Possessed of genuine dra- 
matic skill, but in my opinion un- 
worthy of the scholarship as I know 
she is eager to go to a dramatic school 
and is kept here by her parents. Mary 
Larkins, president of the Glee Club, 
attractive and gentle, but not as 
trustworthy as the others. (Sets down 
the paper.) There we are. What is 
your pleasure? 

Mrs. Jameson: I propose we discuss 
Midge Bennett first. (As she says this 
Mince slowly drifis down past the 
window, alarm clocks in hand. When 
she is shoulder high above the window 
she stops, looks down, up, shakes rope 
and tries to pull it.) 

Mrs. Exuis: Of course, in many ways, 
she is the logical winner — president 
of the Student Council means a lot. 
Just the same it isn’t a good example 
to the other girls if she gets in too 
many scrapes. 

Mrs. Gaytorp: Looking back it seems 
to me the only part of school I can 
remember is the escapades. 

Mrs. Bates: That’s all right in ret- 
rospect, but as Mrs. Ellis says, the 


girl who receives the Mary Shenstone 
Porter scholarship must set an ex- 
ample. 

Mrs. JAMESON: She is an example — 
an example of a good all ’round sport. 

Mrs. Mapes: Possibly the honor will 
have a steadying effect on her. As 
even Mrs. Ellis says, she’s the logical 
choice. If we talk for hours we'll 
probably vote for her anyway, and I 
would like to get home early. I feel 
very tired. 

Mrs. Jameson: I agree with Mrs. 
Mapes. I’m for her despite the fact 
she’s a cut up and decidedly good 
looking. 

Mrs. Exits: Good looking! Do you call 
her a pretty girl? 

Mrs. Gaytorp: She has personality. 

Mrs. Bates: Yes, I can see her face 
very clearly. 

Mrs. Mapss:Socan I — (Looks straight 
into Minge’s face, claps her hands 
over her eyes.) Oh, Oh! 

Mrs. Bates: What’s the matter? 

Mrs. Mapes: I’m ill — terribly ill — 
(Buries her face in her hands on the 
table.) 

Mrs. Bates (As they crowd around 
her): Water, get some water. 

Mrs. Jameson: I will. (Gets glass of 
water.) 

Mrs. Bates: You'll be all right, Mrs. 
Mapes. 

Mrs. Mapes (Voice muffled): Oh, you 
don’t know... you’ll never 
know ... (Mrs. JAMESON sees 
Munee. Her hand trembles so that she 
drips the water. Mrs. GayLorp looks 
from her to the window.) 

Mrs. Jameson (In an undertone): You 
see it, too? 

Mrs. Gaytorp: Yes. (Starts for the 





window. Alarm goes off. All five women 
stare at MinGE.) 

Mrs. Bates: Well, what’s this? 

Mince: It’s — it’s only me. I’m ter- 
ribly sorry to frighten anyone. 

Mrs. Mares: Then — then I really did 
see her! 

Mrs. Bates: I’m so distressed for you, 
Mrs. Mapes. I didn’t suppose a thing 
like this could happen at Duncan 
Hall. 

Mrs. GayLorp (To Mince): Hadn't 
you better climb down? 

Mines: I can’t. 

Mrs. Bates: And why not? 

Mines: Because I’m stuck. 

Mrs. GayLorp: Good gracious, so you 
are. (To the others.) She’s hanging 
here, suspended. 

Mrs. Exuis: That isn’t by any chance 
the new fire-escape apparatus? 

Mince: Yes — it is. 

Mrs. Bates: Not really? This becomes 
more serious every minute. Do you 
realize what you’re using as a toy? 

Mrs. Gay.orp: Couldn’t she answer 
questions better if we helped her 
inside? 

Mrs. Batss: That’s a very good sug- 
gestion. Someone had better go for 
Miss McGill, too. 

Mrs. Mapes: I will. She may have 
some aromatics. (Exits. Mrs. Gay- 
LORD opens the screen and MipGE 
scrambles in.) 

Mrs. Exuis: This isn’t Margaret 
Bennett? 

Mince (As she climbs in): Yes, it’s me 
—I. 

Mrs. Ex.is: Just another prank. 

Mrs. Bares: But this is going a little 
too far. Do you realize, Margaret, 
what this lark has cost you? 


Mince (Utterly miserable): Yes, I — I 
realize. (Climbs in and sets down bunch 
of clocks.) 

Mrs. Bates: We were on the point of 
ignoring your other escapades, but 
this, of course, is too serious. (MipGE 
nods, dashes away a tear and tries to 
unhook the harness, but tears cloud 
her vision.) 

Mrs. Gay.torp (Sympathetically): Let 
me. (She helps M1nGe out of harness.) 

Mrs. Jameson: It’s a shame — at the 
eleventh hour. 

Mrs. Bares: I suppose you thought 
you wouldn’t be seen. (She speaks 
severely to M1DGE.) 

Mince: That was what I hoped. 

Miss McGiuit (Enters and looks re- 
gretfully at Mines): Oh dear, oh, 
dear! Now what’s happened? 

Mrs. Bates: Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, as we were about to 
vote we discovered Margaret Ben- 
nett suspended on the fire-escape. 

Miss McGut: Oh dear, I am surprised. 
After I’d told the girls emphatically 
never to so much as open the box. 

Mrs. Bares: I agree with you. I’m 
more than surprised. Also that the 
president of the Student Council 
should stoop to eavesdropping — 

Mince: No — not that. I tried not to 
listen. 

Mrs. Baress: Not listening, when you 
hung there deliberately! 

Miss McGru: May I question her, 
Mrs. Bates, please? 

Mrs. Bartss: Certainly, Miss McGill. 

Miss McGux: One thing certain, we 
can believe Midge. She always tells 

the truth. Midge, you say you didn’t 
hang outside the window to listen, 
then why were you there? 
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Mince: I — Oh, Miss McGill, I know 
I did wrong. I’m awfully sorry. I 
apologize. I realize I’ve lost all chance 
for the scholarship. Isn’t — isn’t 
that enough? 

Miss McGuiu: I’m afraid it isn’t, 
Midge. I think we’re entitled to a full 
explanation. (Another of the clocks 
goes off. The women jump.) Maybe 
that’s part of it. 

Mince (Nods, and speaks hurriedly): 
I—I wanted to play a trick on 
Honey; she was singing in here. So I 
fastened a bunch of alarm clocks all 
set to ring a few minutes apart, out- 
side the window. Then when the 
plans were changed and the trustees 
came here, I tried to pull them up, 
but they caught. I couldn’t have 
them going off in the middle of the 
meeting, so I lowered myself by 
means of the fire escape. 

Mrs. Euuis: And why did you choose 
to linger outside the window? 

Miss McGut: Please. I was about to 
ask that, myself, Midge. 

Minaez: I don’t know. It wouldn’t go 
any further. 

Miss McGiiu: You weren’t alone in 
this escapade, Midge? 

Mince: I —I was the only one to go 
down the fire escape. 

Mrs. Jameson: They’re all as guilty as 
she — only not as brave. 

Mrs. Bartss: And who were the others? 

Mince: Er — I can’t — (Looks appeal- 
ingly at Miss McG.) 

Miss McGuu: I never make one girl 
tell on another. 

Mrs. Barss: But this is unusual — I 
mean, if it’s any of the other con- 
testants, we ought to know. 

Miss McGut: Yes, but naturally that’s 


all the more reason why Midge can’t 
tell. (A knock on the door.) That may 
be the culprits, come to confess. 
They’re the cream of the school, you 
know. (Opens door. Sprat, CABBAGE 
and Una stand outside.) 

Sprat: Please, may we come in? 

Miss McGu: By all means. I was ex- 
pecting you. 

Sprat: I don’t know what Midge has 
told you, but we’re all just as much 
to blame as she. 

CaBBaGE: I’m the worst. I thought of 
the plan. 

Una: So if she’s out of the scholarship 
— we're out, too. 

CaBBaGE: And it goes to Honey! 

Mrs. Batss: It seems to me you don’t 
need a committee of trustees to select 
the winner. 

Sprat: Oh, if we really had the select- 
ing, it would go to Midge. (Mrs. 
Mapss hurries in.) 

Mrs. Marpss: What’s going on now? 

Mrs. Bates: These four competitors 
for the scholarship have all dis- 
qualified. 

Mrs. Et.ts: So our work is done. 

Miss McGux (Slips an arm through 
Mince and Sprat): I’m more than 
sorry girls; but you brought it on 
yourselves. 

CapBaGE: Couldn’t I take all the 
blame? I really am the most guilty. 

Mrs. Bartss: I’m afraid not. (From the 
distance sounds the duet: “ You're the 
idol of my heart, Sweet Adoline-e . . .”’) 

Mrs. Jameson: I hate that song. Should 
be left to drunks. I don’t think much 
of that Honey’s voice either. Didn’t 
Midge do something for Duncan 
Hall when she proved the fire escape 
didn’t work? 











Mrs. Euuis: I was chairman of that 
committee. It was hardly necessary 
to prove that. 

Sprat: But they don’t. Miss McGru 
— Oh, listen — listen everyone. 
Midge has just proved that the fire 
escapes don’t work — not in the back 
of the house. That’s why she hung 
there — there wasn’t enough rope, 
wire, or whatever it was. She was — 

Una: She was at the end of her rope. 

Mrs. Exxis: How can that be? Each 
floor was measured with mathemati- 
cal accuracy. 

CappaGe: You can go up to Midge’s 
room and look. The spool’s empty! 
Miss McGu: I never thought of it 
before, but do you suppose the extra 
story in the rear was taken into 

account? 

Sprat: It couldn’t have been. Midge 
dangled one story above the ground. 

Mrs. Gay.orp: That’s true. 

Sprat: Think what it would have 
meant in a fire! 

Mrs. Euuis: Before we continue this 
any further, I’d like to go upstairs 
and check up on the fire escape. 

Mrs. Bates: We'll all go. (Exit com- 
mittee.) 

Miss McGuitt (Looks at the four girls 
and shakes her head): Girls, girls. I 
wondered why you were hiding alarm 
clocks when I was up there. 

CappBaGeE: Then you saw them? 

Miss McGriut (Nods): But I didn’t 


suppose it could be for such an old 
stunt. 

CapBBaGeE: Old? 

Miss McGiiu: We worked it when I 
was a girl. 

Sprat: Won’t they forgive Midge, Miss 
McGill? 

Miss McGuu: I don’t know. 

Sprat: But she’s saved thousands of 
students from being burned to a 
crisp. 

Miss McGuit: Hardly that many. 

Una: And if Honey had kept her prom- 
ise there wouldn’t have been any of 
this trouble. (They hear Honey sing- 


ing: “I love youtruly . . . truly dear. 
. . .” She goes flat.) Wish the com- 
mittee had heard that. 


CaBBaGE: They’re coming. (Girls stand 
tense as committee file in.) 

Mrs. Bates (Breathless): Although it 
is — (Pauses to pant) Pardon me, 
I’m a little breathless — those stairs. 
Although it is contrary to custom, we 
have decided to give out our report 
tonight, and trust you girls to say 
nothing about our verdict until after 
the announcement in Assembly to- 
morrow. (Clears her throat) I take 
great pleasure in shaking hands with 
the winner of the Mary Shenstone 
Porter scholarship. (Shakes hands 
with Miner.) Midge Bennett, in the 
opinion of the committee, you have 
done most for Duncan Hall. 


THE END 
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The Pink Parasol 


A Play for Memorial Day 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
SALLY MARSHALL 
Mrs. MARSHALL 
SaLLy RANDOLPH 
Mrs. RANDOLPH 
Curtis RANDOLPH 
Dora RANDOLPH 
Mary Lov Ranbo.pu 
CuLayton RANDOLPH 
A FEepERAL SOLDIER 


Scene 1 

SeTtinG: A corner of a garden. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Marswaut and her 
daughter Sauiy enter left. Both are 
carrying armloads or baskets of flowers. 

Satty: Oh .Mother, please couldn’t I 
have my birthday presents before we 
take the flowers to the cemetery? 

Morner: What makes you think 
there'll be any presents this year? 

Sauiy: Oh, I know there’ll be presents. 
You and Brother Don have been 
whispering together for days; and 
last week I saw a big package with a 
foreign postmark in the hall. I'll bet 
that was from Daddy. 

Moruer: Maybe you're right. But a 
soldier’s daughter should be more in- 
terested in paying tribute to the 
soldiers of yesterday than she is in 
her own birthday presents . . . par- 
ticularly if she happens to be born 
on Memorial Day. 

Satty: I know you’re right, Mother, 


but I just love birthdays — especially 
my own. Maybe I am a little pig, 
but I can’t get my mind off those 
presents. 

Moruer (Smiling): Well, after all, 
your tenth birthday comes only once 
in a lifetime, so I tell you what we'll 
do. We'll compromise. 

Satty:Com ... pro... what’sthat? 

Moruer: I'll give you one of your pres- 
ents now. Then we'll take the flowers 
out to the cemetery, stay for the 
services, and have the rest of the 
presents after awhile. 

Sautty: Will there be speeches and 
everything same as last year? 

Moruer: Even more so. This year the 
Governor of the State is the guest of 
honor at our Memorial Day program. 

Satiy: Oh dear! The speeches are so 
long and dry! Must we go? 

Moruer: Why, Sally Marshall! Memo- 
rial Day is one of our greatest Na- 
tional Holidays. But I suppose to 
you, Memorial Day means only one 
thing. 

Sautiy: My birthday! 

Moruer: Exactly. Very well. Do you 
want your present now? 

Sauiy: Oh, yes . . . please. 

Moruer (Pointing to package on table) : 
Then there it is. 

Satiy: Oh, I’m so excited. Is it from 
you? (Begins to open package.) 

Morusr: No. . . not from me. 
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SauLy: From Don? 

Moruer: No. 

Satiy: Not from Daddy? 

Moruer: No. 

Satity: Then who in the world could 
have sent this? And what do you sup- 
pose it could be? 

Moruenr: It’s from someone you have 
never seen. 

SaLty (Opening parcel and holding up 
an old-fashioned pink parasol): A 
parasol! (With disappointment) But 
... but... it’s not a new one. It 
looks terribly old and faded. 

Moruer: That’s not surprising when I 
tell you that the person who gave it 
to you lived here in this house and 
played in this garden about ninety 
years ago. The parasol itself is 
eighty years old. 

Satty: Why, Mother! What a strange 
present! Tell me... who really 
did send it to me? 

Mornenr: To tell the truth . . . I did. 
But I want you to consider it a gift 
from one of your ancestors . 
your great, great, great Aunt Sally 
Randolph. You were named for her, 
and just eighty years ago today she 
received this parasol, here in this 
garden, as her tenth birthday present. 

Sauiy: It sounds like a fairy story. 

Moruer: But it is a true story. Let’s 
sit down a few minutes and I'll tell 
you all about the pink parasol and 
explain why I have given it to you. 
(MorueEr and Satxy sit on bench out- 
side curtains which slowly close after 
they are seated.) 

Satty: I always love your stories, 
Mother, and it’s a special treat to 
hear one about my birthday present. 

Moruer: When Sally Randolph was a 
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little girl, she must have been a great 
deal like you, and I guess her mother 
had as much trouble as I do, keeping 
her birthday presents a surprise. 
Sally’s tenth birthday occurred dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Sau.y: And was she disappointed about 
not having a birthday party on ac- 
count of the butter and sugar 
shortage? 

Moruer: No, I guess she wasn’t very 
much disappointed about a birthday 
party, for her three cousins lived 
close by, and every time they got to- 
gether it was as good as a party. At 
the beginning of my story, Mrs. 
Randolph was sitting in the garden 
lengthening one of Sally’s skirts and 
watching the children play. She was 
happy because it was her little girl’s 
birthday; but she was also sad be- 
cause her only son, Clayton, was in 
the war, and she hadn’t heard from 
him for some time. She was also 
nervous and worried because this 
town had been captured by the 
Yankees and Northern soldiers were 
in command. A Federal Major and 
his staff were quartered in this very 
house. But although Mrs. Randolph 
had her troubles, she was not too 
despondent to enjoy the children and 
their fun. 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Settine: Same garden scene. 

At Rise: Mrs. Ranpo.pn is sewing as 
she sits on the garden bench watching 
the four children playing and singing 
Rig-a-jig-jig, or any other singing 
game. 

Mrs. Ranpoupn: You children had 
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best sit down in the shade and cool 

off. It’s too soon after dinner for such 

a romp. 

Satty: That will help us work up an 
appetite for supper. 

Curtis: I guess Aunty won’t want us 
to work up too big an appetite. 
Mother says she is always thankful 
when she gets us filled up at one 
meal, but before she turns around, 
it’s time for the next. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Feeding the family 
was never a problem to any of us 
before this dreadful war. 

Satty: Anyhow, we did manage a 
birthday cake and that’s a real treat 
these days. 

Dora: A birthday cake is always a 
treat, and you’re a lucky girl, Cousin 
Sally, to get so many presents. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Indeed, she is. And 
be sure to thank your mother for the 
scent bottle and the lace mitts. Sally 
shall write her a note the first thing 
in the morning. 

Mary Lov: Oh, Aunt Harriet, won’t 
you let Sally drive home with us this 
evening to spend a few days? Then 
she could thank Mother herself and 
wouldn’t need to write a note. 

Sauty: Oh, could I, Mother? Please. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: That would be very 
nice, Mary Lou, but I don’t like the 
notion of having Sally away from 
home just now. 

Dora: But Rose Hill isn’t “away from 
home.” Really it isn’t. Sally is as 
much at home over there as she is 
here. 

Mrs. Ranpoutpx: I know. But you 

children just don’t understand. Some- 

how I can’t bear to have Sally out 
of my sight since your Uncle Leigh 
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and Clayton are gone. 

Curtis: I understand, Aunt Harriet. 
Mother is the same way. She says 
she’s like an old mother hen when we 
children aren’t right under her wing. 
And I’m sure if it hadn’t been Sally’s 
birthday, she wouldn’t have wanted 
us all to leave today. 

Sauiy: Oh, this hateful old war! I’m 
getting plenty sick and tired of it! 
It spoils all our fun. No parties! No 
visiting! No barbecues! Nothing but 
made-over clothes and doing with- 
out things! I declare I just hate war 
and battles and uniforms and sol- 
diers! 

Dora: So do I! 

Mary Lov: Me, too. There better not 
be any nasty old wars when I grow 
up. I don’t want to marry a soldier 
who’s always tearin’ off to war some 
place. I want my husband to stay at 
home with me. 

Mrs. Ranpotpu: And I hope that’s the 
sort of husband you'll have, my dear. 
Nobody likes war . . . not even the 
men . . . and least of all the women. 
But don’t let me hear you talking 
about hating soldiers. Remember 

. . our fathers and husbands and 
brothers are all soldiers these days. 

Mary Lov: Oh, I know they are, Aunt 
Harriet, and I don’t really hate 
them . . . not our own boys any- 
how. But oh dear! I do wish the 
whole thing would be over. 

Curtis: Well, I don’t — not till I’m old 
enough to get into it. 

Mrs. Ranpotres: Curtis Randolph! 
Don’t you ever let me hear you talk 
like that again. What would your 
mother say? 

Curtis: Oh, I’m sorry, Aunt Harriet! I 





know how worried you are about 
Clayton and Uncle Leigh, but con- 
found it! Clayton’s only two or three 
years older than I am, and he’s right 
there in all the excitement . . . and 
here I am sitting at home learning 
Latin verbs from old Dr. Foster and 
helping Uncle Zeke hoe a turnip 
patch. 
Mrs. Ranpoutps: And I suppose you 
call that doing nothing at all. But I 
daresay boys are all alike. That’s 
exactly the way Clayton talked be- 
fore he left. It seemed such a great 
adventure to him. I wonder how he 


feels about it now... . (Sighs) 
Just a year . . . and it seems a life- 
time. 


Sauiy: Don’t talk about it any more, 
Mother. It just makes you feel worse. 
But I know you keep thinking about 
my party last year when Clayton 
wore his uniform for the first time. 
He looked so handsome! And we 
were all so proud of him! 

Mrs. Ranpoipu: Yes indeed! and 
we're still mighty proud of him! But 
he was too young. He didn’t realize 
the seriousness of what he was going 
into. Why, he even talked of coming 
back in a year with another birth- 
day present for you . . . and now, 
poor lad, his own home is occupied 
by the enemy. And goodness knows 
where he is today. 

Curtis: Don’t worry about Clayton, 
Aunt Harriet. You can be sure that 
wherever he is, he’s able to look out 
for himself. 

Mary Lou (Jn excitement) : Look, look, 
Aunt Harriet. Somebody’s coming 
up the drive. Look how funny he’s 
walking. 
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Dora: It looks like a tramp... 
maybe we better go inside. 

Curtis: Fraidy cat! Why should you 
be afraid of a tramp? A fine soldier 
you’d make! 

Satty (Almost screaming): Look! 
Mother! Mother! Look! Don’t you 
see who it is? It’s not a tramp... 
it’s — 

Mrs. Ranpoupn: Clayton! It’s your 
brother, Clayton. (Starts running 
toward the wings. CLAYTON appears 
dressed in the remnants of a dirty, 
bedraggled uniform. He carries a 
brown paper-wrapped parcel. He walks 
with a halting step and almost leans 
on his mother as he embraces her.) 

Mrs. Ranpoipn: Clayton! Clayton! 
My boy! You’re home again! Oh, 
My son! What’s happened to you? 
Are you hurt? 

Cuiayton: No, no, Mother. Just tired. 
Now don’t be so upset. This shouldn’t 
be such a shock to you! I told you I'd 
le home for Sally’s birthday. 

Satty: Clayton! Clayton! You did 
come after all. I can hardly believe it! 
We were just talking about last year 
and how you had promised you’d be 
here today. 

Curtis AND THB Orusrs: Hello, Clay- 
ton. Welcome home! Well, isn’t this a 
surprise? etc., etc. (During the greet- 
ings, they all move center stage.) 

Mrs. Ranpoupa: Here, dear, sit down. 
You must be nearly dead. Oh, you 
poor boy. Look at those shoes! How 
far have you walked? Are you hun- 
gry? When did you eat last? 

Ciayton: One question at a time, 

Mother. (Sits down) Ah-ah! (Sighs) 

That’s more like it . . . and as for 

eating. Just let me show you what I 
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could do to some of Aunt Bessie’s 
biscuits and a plate of fried chicken! 

Mrs. Ranpotpu: I won’t promise you 
fried chicken, but I'll find something 
for you to eat at once. You sit right 
here and rest and I’ll bring you some- 
thing right away. 

Ciayton (Catching hold of her skirt to 
stop her and attempting to rise): No 

. no... Don’t wait on me as 
if I were visiting royalty. I'll rest 
here a minute and then we'll go up to 
the house. Hungry as I am, I wouldn’t 
want to eat before I clean up a bit. 

Satty: Oh, but Clayton... you 
can’t. You can’t go up to the house. 

Cayton: I can’t go up to the house? 
And why not? (Silence) Why not? 
What has happened to the house? It 
hasn’t been burned. I could see it as 
I came up the river road, and I can 
tell you that was a relief. I’ve passed 
so many places that are in ruins. It 
gave me fresh courage when I saw the 
roof and chimney tops of Locust Hall. 

Curtis: Well, you see, Clayton... . 
Confound it, man, hasn’t anyone told 
you? The Yankees are in charge here. 
As a matter of fact, Major Hender- 
son of Massachusetts has your old 
room. His whole staff is quartered at 
Locust Hall. To tell the truth, you’re 
not safe here, Cousin Clayton. We'll 
have to think of a way to hide you. 

Crayton: A Yankee Officer in my room! 
Why, the nerve! Mother, I'll have 
the whole tribe of ’em out of here by 
nightfall. 

Mrs. Ranpoupa: Hush, hush, Clayton. 
You must rest. You’re hardly fit to 
stand up . . . let alone get into an 
argument with a parcel of Yankees. 
Curtis is right. We’ll get you some- 


thing to eat and try to think of a 
plan to keep you here a few days till 
you’re stronger. Fortunately, the 
house is empty just now. I’m fairly 
sure that all of the men have gone 
into the village. 

Curtis: Suppose I stand guard down by 
the entrance to the drive, and send 
the girls up to the house to get Clay- 
ton some food and be ready to sound 
the alarm if anyone comes back by 
the other road. That will give you 
and Clayton and Sally a little time 
to visit in peace and quiet. 

Crayton: Curt, you’ve grown up while 
I’ve been away. His suggestions are 
good, mother. We'll do as he says. 

Curtis: Right. Then, I’m off for the 
driveway. If you hear me whistle 
three times. Somebody’s coming . . . 
so get under cover. (Ezit Curtis.) 

Dora: Mary Lou and I will run up to 
the house. She can bring you the food 
and I'll stand guard up in the cupola. 
From there I can see in every 
direction. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Don’t even tell Aunt 
Bessie that he’s here, Mary Lou. 
Just ask her to fix a tray with some 
sandwiches and milk and cake and 
anything else that she happens to 

have. Bring it down here as fast as 
you can. 

Mary Lov: I will, Aunt Harriet. Oh, 
Clayton, I’m so glad you're here. 
Dora: Come on, Mary Lou. Clayton 
will like us a lot better if we can 

bring him some food. (Girls exit.) 

Satty: Oh, Clayton, it seems like a 
dream to have you home again. 

Cuayton: And it’s like a dream to be 
here with you and Mother . . . but 
not exactly the kind of dream I'd like 
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it to be. 

Mrs. Ranpoipu: But where on earth 
did you come from? And where have 
you been that we haven’t heard from 
you? I’ve been worried sick. 

Cuiayton: Sorry, Mother. It’s a secret. 
The kind I can’t talk about, so let’s 
not waste time on that now. Some- 
thing tells me I won’t be here very 
long so let’s make the most of Sally’s 
birthday. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Clayton — you don’t 
mean that your business is so secret 
and so dangerous that it would mean 
death if you were to be caught here. 

Crayton: Nonsense, of course not. 
It’s just . . . well, just a little er- 
rand I’m doing for a friend of mine. 
Now don’t bother your head about 
military affairs. This is a family 
party . . . not a court of inquiry. 
Look here, Sally, didn’t I tell you I 
was going to bring you a present? 


Sauiy: You sure did, Clay . . . but I 
know you haven’t had any time for 
presents. 


Ciayton: The mischief, I haven't. 
What do you call this? (Holds up 
package.) Here’s as fine a present as 
any little girl could expect in the 
whole state of Georgia. . . . Quick 
now, open it up and see what it is. 
The wrappings aren’t very fancy, but 
I think you'll like what’s inside. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: The same old gen- 
erous spirit! The war hasn’t taken 
that out of you. 

SaLLy (Opening package and disclosing 
pink parasol identical with the one the 
other Say had): Oh, Clayton, where 
did you get it? It’s darling! Look at 
the dear little ruffles and the lovely 
handle. And it’s my favorite color. I 





declare you’re the best brother in the 
world. Isn’t it beautiful, Mother? 

Mrs. Ranpoupa: It certainly is. It 
looks like a big pink rose turned 
inside out. 

Sauiy: [ll carry it to church on Sun- 
day. All the girls will be green with 
envy. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: That’s not a Chris- 
tian spirit, Sally. 

Cayton: But just like a girl, Mother. 
Never saw one yet that wouldn’t 
put her vanity ahead of her soul . . . 
that is all except Mrs. Randolph and 
she is three-fourths angel to start 
with. 

Mrs. Ranpoupx (Laughing): Well, 
Mrs. Randolph’s children don’t show 
any signs of sprouting wings, al- 
though she does have the best son in 
the whole Confederate army. But 
seriously, Clayton, I’m afraid you’re 
running a frightful risk to come here. 

Satiy: I'd never get over it if any- 
thing should happen to you on ac- 
count of my birthday. 

Cuiayton: Nothing is going to happen 
to me, so get that idea out of your 
bonnet. I bear a charmed life. (Sound 
of whistle offstage.) Uh-Oh! I missed 
my guess that time. That’s Curt’s 
signal. I’ll have to clear out of here in 
short order. (Mary Lou enters with a 
tray of food. She is almost breathless.) 

Mary Lov: Mercy me! I thought I’d 
never get here with this tray. That 
whistle of Curt’s most scared the 
wits out of me! But here’s your 
lunch, Clayton, safe and sound. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: He'll have no time 
for it now. We’ll have to risk taking 
him up to the house. We’ll manage 
to find a hiding place for him. 
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SaLLy: Then we'll have to hurry. Come 
on, Clayton. You can hide in my 
room and I'll smuggle your meals in 
to you. 

Mary Lov: Then this evening we'll try 
to sneak you out of the house and 
take you home with us. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: We can hide you in 
the bottom of the wagon . . . (En- 
ter Dora, also breathless and excited.) 
For mercy’s sake, Dora, what is it? 
You look as if you had seen a ghost. 

Dora: Oh, Aunt Harriet, Major Hen- 
derson is on his way to the house by 
the short cut. I just caught sight of 
him as he rounded the big bend in 
the road above the bridge. What on 
earth shall we do? 

Ciayton (With a short laugh) : Looks as 
if we’re surrounded, eh? Well, one 
thing’s certain. We'll not try to 
reach the house ahead of him. We’d 
never make it. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Oh, Clayton, Clay- 
ton! We won’t let them take you. 
We'll find a way to hide you. 

CLayton: I’m not exactly worried, 
Mother . . . not yet. I’ve been in 
some pretty tight places before. 
(Whistle is repeated.) By George! 
There’s our sentinel giving us another 
warning. They must be closing in on 
me. Look, Mother. I don’t want to 
frighten you, but it is important for 
me to escape. Not just to save my 
own skin, but because of information 
I’m carrying back to our lines. If 
only we could stall them off till dusk, 
I'd follow your plan for getting to 
Rose Hill and then leave from there 
in the morning. If only I could dis- 
appear for a while, become invisible 
or something. 


Mrs. Ranpoupu (Seizing skirt she had 
been sewing on): Here, here, son. Try 
this. Quick. Put it on. 

Crayton: Hey! Wait a minute. What 
are you trying to do? I can’t escape 
in this thing. 

Dora (Helping to force CLAYTON into 
the skirt): Oh, Aunt Harriet, that’s 
a wonderful idea. We'll be able to 
hide him in plain sight of the enemy. 

Mrs. Ranporpu: There! It’s a little 
short, but you’ll have to draw your 
feet up under you. 

Satiy (Half laughing): But, Mother, 
look at the top of him! 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Sh! Don’t argue. 
Turn that chair around so the back 
of it faces this way. Now, Clay, dear, 
sit over there, and the girls will 
arrange your skirts for you. (Dora 
and Mary Lov pull the full skirt 
around so that it fluffs out around the 
legs of the chair.) That’s good. Now 
here, we'll drape my shawl around 
his shoulders. There! Oh dear! If we 
only had a hat. Something must be 
done about his head. 

Dora: I'll try to run up to the house 
and get a bonnet. 

Mary Lov: There’s not enough time. 
(Rising) He looks wonderful from 
the back . . . all but the head. 

Sauiy: That’s easily remedied. When a 
lady sits in the garden in the sun, she 
should have a parasol to prevent 
freckles. (Opens parasol and puts it 
into CLayton’s hand, so that his head 
and part of his shoulders are con- 
cealed.) There, Mother, how’s that? 
I declare, he looks for all the world 
like Aunt Millicent. 

Mrs. Ranpotpu: That’s a good name 
forhim . . . and don’t you forget it. 
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Dora: Oh, my goodness, what shall we 
do with this tray of food? 

Sauiy: We'll have a tea party. There’s 
no reason why Aunt Millicent should 
not enjoy a bite to eat with us. 

Mrs. Ranpotpu: That’s right. Try to 
act as natural as possible. I'll do 
most of the talking. (Sound of whis- 
tling.) 

Mary Lov: That’s Curt. He’s letting 
us know we should be on our guard. 
How do we look, Aunt Harriet? 
(The two girls, Dora and Mary Lou, 
are seated on either side of the dis- 
guised AUNT MILLICENT. SALLy leans 
over the arm of her brother’s chair.) 

Mrs. Ranpowpu: Like a very informal 
garden party. Pass the sandwiches, 
Sally, and make believe it is a real 
party. 

Curtis (As he enters with young NortH- 
ERN SOLDIER): I tell you, sir, no 
strangers have showed up here in a 
blue moon. Aunt Harriet, this is one 
of the river guards. He has had word 
that one of our men was seen in the 
village and he had an idea he might 
have headed this way. 

Mrs. Ranpotpu: Good afternoon, Sir. 
You are welcome to look around. 
But we lead very quiet lives here now 
and company is quite scarce as you 
can well imagine. 

Sotprer: Thank you, Ma’am. I’m sorry 
to trouble you. But we have been 
given strict orders to let no one 
through our lines. I must make a 
thorough search and then report to 
Major Henderson. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: You'll find him up at 
the house. My niece happened to see 
him arriving when she brought the 
refreshments down from the kitchen 
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a few moments ago. 

SoupreR (Smiling): Refreshments! Ah, 
that sounds like a party. 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: A very simple one, 
Sir. My daughter’s tenth birthday. 

Sautty: Perhaps the gentleman would 
enjoy a piece of birthday cake, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Ranpoutpu: I hope there is some 
left on that plate. These youngsters 
are hearty eaters, and Cousin Milli- 
cent herself has a sweet tooth. 

Sauiy: Try some of my birthday cake, 
Sir. It’s made from a wartime recipe, 
but I think you'll find it palatable. 

So.prer: Thank you, child. I never can 
resist fresh cake and there’s some- 
thing about a birthday cake that is 
doubly tempting. (Helps himself to a 
piece of cake.) Are all these folks 
residents of this place, Ma’am? 

Mrs. Ranpoupu: Oh, no, indeed. Just 
my daughter and I are living here 
now. The others are my nieces, my 
young nephew and Cousin Millicent. 
You'll have to excuse her, Sir, she 
has an especial aversion to you gentle- 
men from the North and avoids 
exchanging words with them when- 
ever possible. Besides, she is a trifle 
deaf. Poor Cousin Millicent, it is 
hard for her to accept changes at her 
age. 

Sotpier (Munching cake): Well, I’m 
sure I have no intentions of dis- 
turbing her or you either, Ma’am. 
Now, I shall have to pursue my 
search and make my report. Thank 
you for your kindness. 

Curtis: I'll be glad to show you the 
way to the house, Sir. 

Sotprer: No, thanks, lad. I'll just 

follow the path and do a little poking 
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around. No doubt Major Henderson 
will order a searching party when I 
make my report. We can’t be too 
careful. 

Mrs. Ranpoutps: Then good day to 
you, Sir. 

SotprER: Good day to you, Ma’am, 
and I hope your little girl and her 
friends enjoy the birthday spread as 
much as I enjoyed that cake. (The 
group remains frozen to the spot watch- 
ing the soldier as he exits. Then all 
relax with a sigh.) 

Cuiayton: Is it safe for Cousin Milli- 
cent to turn around? 

SatLy (Looking after the soldier): Not 
yet, he might change his mind and 
come back. Just go on eating for a 
few minutes. 

Mary Lou: Aunt Harriet, you should 
go on the stage. Why, you’re a real 
actress. I could never have thought 
of all that on the spur of the moment. 

Mrs. Ranpotpu: I really do believe we 
managed to pull the wool over his 
eyes. Oh, my, now that he’s gone, 
my knees feel as weak as water. I 
think I'll have to sit down. 

Satty: Oh, Mother, you were won- 
derful. . 

Curtis: Indeed, you were, Aunt Har- 
riet. The wind was knocked clear out 
of my sails when I saw this festive 
little group on the lawn, eating birth- 
day cake as calm as you please. For a 
minute, I couldn’t imagine what you 
had done with Clayton. How about 
it, old fellow? How does it feel to sit 
under a sun shade and wear a skirt? 
I think it’s safe for you to come out 
now and be yourself for a few min- 
utes. 

Crayton: I feel as if I had a new lease 
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on life, thanks to all of you. For a few 
minutes there I believed the jig was 
up and it would have been too, if it 
hadn’t been for my quick thinking 
mother with her talent for dress- 
making. 

Sauiy: And my parasol. I think that is 
the thing that really saved you, 
Clayton. 

Dora: I think so, too. Without that, 
he could never have passed for Aunt 
Millicent. 

Mary Lou (Laughing): Who has a 
sweet tooth and is a trifle deaf. 

Curtis: Good old Aunt Millicent. But 
enough of this, Clayton, we'll have to 
get you out of here. Get out of those 
frills and furbelows and make a dash 
for the carriage shed. The wagon’s 
out there and we'll stow you away in 
the bottom so we can make a quick 
getaway. The coast will be clear for a 
few minutes while that bloodhound is 
up there making that report. 

Cayton (Getting out of his makeshift 
costume): You’re developing into a 
strategist for sure. 

Mrs. Ranpo.pu: I'll go out to the 
carriage shed with you and see if I 
can’t make you comfortable with a 
blanket or a robe. Mary Lou, put the 
rest of that food in a napkin and 
bring it along. He’ll probably need it. 

Cuiayton: Indeed, I will. Well, good- 
bye, girls. Be good! and don’t be 
surprised if your Aunt Millicent pops 
in again one of these days for a little 
chat over the teacups. 

Girts: Goodbye, Clayton. Take care of 
yourself. Be sure to write to us, etc., 
etc. 

Crayton: Goodbye, Sis . . . and take 
the best of care of this parasol. I 
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might need it again in a hurry. 

Satty: Oh, I will, I will. It’s my 
dearest possession now that it has 
saved your life. Goodbye, Clayton, 
and hurry home. 

Mrs. Ranpotpu: We'll have to hurry 
these farewells. Come, dear, you and 
Curtis, run on ahead and I'll follow 
as fast as my age and dignity permit. 
(Exit Curtis, CLAyTon, with Mrs. 
Ranpo.pH following.) 

Dora: Sally, this was the most exciting 
birthday party I ever attended. 

Mary Lou (Tying up the sandwiches 
and cake in a napkin): With the most 
unexpected guests and the most 
startling surprises. 

SatLty (Opening her pink parasol and 
twirling it over her shoulder): And 
with the most ravishing parasol in 
the state of Georgia from the bravest 
brother in the world! 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

Sertine: Front of drawn curtains. 

At Rise: Satiy and her Moruer are 
sitting on bench in front of curtains. 

Moruer: So you see, Sally, your old- 
fashioned parasol has quite a roman- 
tic history. 

Sauiy: I should say so, and one that I 
am very proud of. That other Sally 
and I have other things in common 
besides a parasol. Her father was a 
soldier and so is mine. 

Moruer: And both of you have seen 
something of the griefs and sorrows 
of war... enough to make you 


hate and fear it all your lives long. 

Sauxy: I’m glad you told me that story, 
Mother, and I’m glad you gave me 
the pink parasol. I always thought of 
Civil War days as something in a 
history book. The battles and the 
people never seemed real to me; but 
now they do. There were people on 
both sides . . . just like you and me 

. alittle girl and her mother . . . 
waiting for our menfolks to come 
home again. 

Morner: Now you have the idea, 
Sally, and you also have the idea of 
Memorial Day. The day when the 
women of the North and South 
honor our dear ones who fought and 
died for what they believed was 
right. (Sound of band music in the 
distance.) And now would you like to 
have the rest of your birthday pres- 
ents? 

Sautiy: Not till after we come home, 
Mother. I think I’d rather celebrate 
the thirtieth of May, first as Me- 
morial Day and second, as my birth- 
day. Come on, Mother, let’s go to 
the cemetery and listen to all the 
speeches. (Both rise.) And don’t you 
think the other Sally would be 
mighty happy if I carried her pink 
parasol? 

Moruer: I’m sure she would be, Sally, 
very happy and very proud of the 
namesake who honors her memory 
across the years. (As the band music 
increases to a climax, Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL and Satity make their exit.) 

THE END 
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Graduation Present 
by Frank Orme 


Characters 
Jimmy Wixson, thirteen, a dark, slender 
boy with fine features — shy and 
sensitive. 
BiL, fourteen, a large, heavy-set bully. 
Matt 
ROBERT 
JOE 
PHILLIP 
Mark Han ey, an elderly, philosoph- 
ical man. 
Tom Wiison, a famous flier, thirty- 
eight. 
Mrs. Witson, Tom Wilson’s attractive 
wife. 


other newsboys. 


SCENE 1 

SeTttine: A room at a newspaper plant, 
used to store and stack newspapers for 
distribution. 

Ar Riss: Four boys, Brut, Ropert, 
PuiLuip and Jon, are sprawled about 
the floor, busily folding papers. Br is 
upstage center in front of the desk. 
JOE is near door at right. Ropert and 
PutiuiP are close together, between the 
other two. 

Jon (Gathering folded papers in his 
arms): You slow-pokes better hurry, 
or else get a lantern to deliver your 
papers. 

Bit: Pipe down, Joe. 

Rogert: You’re not so fast. 

Jon: Anyway, I get my papers out the 
same afternoon they’re printed. 

Purirp (Getting up from floor): Well, 
mine are ready. 


Jon: Let’s go, Phil. 

Brit: You guys better wait. (Impor- 
tantly) You'll learn something when 
Jim Wilson gets here. 

Jor: You'll learn something when Mr. 
Hanley finds out you’re not out with 
your papers. . . . Coming, Phil? 

Puri: Go ahead. I'll be along in a 
minute. (Jog exits through door at 
right.) 

Rosert: What’s the big mystery about 
Jimmy Wilson? 

Buu: You'll find out. That young 
monkey ought to be here by now. 
Puiu: Well, what’s so mysterious? I 

can’t wait around all afternoon. 

Bux: Just wait till he gets here. This 
is big stuff. 

Rosert (Starting toward door): It'll 
keep, I guess. I have to get along. 

Puiu: Yeah. 

Bru: Okay. [ll give you the dope. 
Just keep your shirts on a minute. 

Rosert: Go ahead and spill it, then. 
We're late. 

Bu: I'll spill it, all right. . . . This’ll 
knock your hats off. (Impressively) 
Tom Wilson isn’t Jimmy Wilson’s 
father! 

Ropert: You’re crazy. 

Bru: All right. I’m crazy. You’re 
smart, all right. But I know! 

Pure: How do you know? 

Rossrt: I don’t believe he knows at 
all. 

Buu: I don’t eh? You didn’t ever see 











Tom Wilson in this town, did you? 

Puiu: So what? Jimmy hasn’t been 
here very long either. 

Brit: And what’s more, Tom Wilson 
isn’t ever going to be here. 

Ropert: How do you know that? 

Bru: Cause he’s famous; that’s why. 
Famous people haven’t got time to 
come here ... unless they have 
something special to do, or some- 
body to see. 

Puiu: Jimmy said maybe he was 
coming for his graduation. 

Bru: He’s supposed to graduate Fri- 
day, isn’t he? You won’t see Tom 
Wilson around here. 

Rosert: Maybe because he’s flying 
across the Atlantic . . . to Africa or 
Egypt or somewhere. 

Brit: Tom Wilson is right in Phila- 
delphia! Don’t you ever read the 
papers? 

Put.uiP: Philadelphia? That’s not more 
than a hundered miles from here. 

Brix: Yeah. So you see he could easily 
be here for Jimmy to graduate, if he 
wanted. He could fly here in about 
ten minutes. 

Rosert: Twelve minutes. 

Brut: Anway, he’s not coming. So 
what difference does it make? 

Paituip: How do you know he’s not? 

Brit: "Cause Jimmy’s not his son. 
Tom Wilson hasn’t any son at all. 
My father said so. 

Ropert: He said he didn’t have any 
son? 

Bit: That’s what he said. 

Pxuituip: Captain Wilson’s married, 
isn’t he? 

Bitt: Yeah, but they haven’t got any 
kids. 

Rosert: You mean Jim Wilson made 





up all those stories he’s told us? 

Brut (Sarcastically): You catch on 
quick, master mind. 

Puriurp: But he’s got letters from Tom 
Wilson. I saw them. 

Bit: He wrote them himself, stupid. 
Wait ’till I get hold of him. Imagine 
him feeding us that stuff! (The door 
at right opens. The boys stare at 
Jimmy as he steps into the room. 
Well, just look who’s here! (Jimmy 
senses the feeling in the room; crosses 
toward the desk.) 

Jimmy (Hesitantly): Hi, fellows. 

ge (Together): Hi. 

Birt (With elaborate sarcasm): Hello, 


Mr. Jimmy Wilson. . . . How’s 
your father today? 
Jimmy (Sensing trouble): Er . . . I don’t 


know. 

But (With mock surprise): You don’t 
know how your father is? 

Jmummy: Not today . . . I haven’t heard 
from him today. 

Rosert (Demanding): When did you 
hear from him? 

Jumy:I ...er.. . It’snoneof your 
business. 

Biiu (Mockingly): Well, well. None of 
our business ... Did you know 
Tom Wilson is in Philadelphia? 

Jummy (With quick eagerness): Is he? 

Buz (T'riumphantly): Ho! You didn’t 
know! 

Rosert: Doesn’t sound as though he 
knows much about his father. 

Bit: That’s because Tom Wilson’s 
not his father. (Bit. advances menac- 
ingly toward Jimmy.) He’s not your 
father, is he? (Jummy, greatly per- 
turbed, tries to evade his tormentor; 
then faces him squarely.) 
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Jummy (With desperate conviction): He 
is, too, my father! 

Bit: He is not, you little liar. (Marr 
enters through door at right; stands 
silently watching this scene.) 1 don’t 
think you know who your father is! 
(Jimmy rushes at BILL: swings and 
knocks him down; then stands over him 
for a moment.) 

Matt: Atta boy, Jim. Good work! 
(Brit rubs his eye; hesitates about 
getting up.) 

Bitz (From floor, whining): V'll get you 
for this! Everybody in school is 
going to know about you. They'll 
laught at you for a hundred years! 
(Jummy, bewildered, hesitates a mo- 
ment, then starts toward door at right.) 

Matt: Hey! Where’re you going? (Jm- 
my goesoutand quicklyclosesdoor. . . . 
For a moment the boys stare after him. 
Matt moves to follow Jimmy, hesi- 
tates.) 

Purturp: What’s he going to do? 

Birt (Serambling to his feet): He'd 
better not come back here. (Mark 
Han.ey enters through left door. He is 
comfortably dressed in an old jacket. 
He smokes a pipe.) 

Mart (To Bru, not noticing Mr. Han- 
LEY): It’s too bad he didn’t knock 
your head clear off. 

Bitt: Just wait till I catch up with 
him. 

Mart: You weren’t very anxious to 
catch him when he was here. 

Haney: What’s wrong in here? (The 
boys look at him; remain silent.) Why 
aren’t you boys out with the papers? 

Ropert: I’m ready right now, Mr. 
Hanley. 

Puiu: Soam I, sir. 

Hanuey: Well, you boys get started. 


You’re all late. 

Rosert: Yes, sir. (Ropert, Pare 
and Bru are hastily picking up their 
folded papers.) 

Han ey: Did the other boys get started 
all right? 

Rosert (Approaching door with Put- 
tip): Harry and Joe have both gone. 
(Ropert and Puiwurp exit through 
door at right.) 

Han.ey: Where is Jimmy? 

Marr: He’s . . . well. . . he’s just... 

Bru: He ran away. 

Haney (Surprised): He did what? 

Brix: He ran away. 

Haney: Oh, you’ve got a black eye! 
. . . (Looking closely) A good one, 
too. What’s the trouble here, boys? 

Mart: Jimmy had an argument with 
Bill and knocked him down. 

Buu: I tripped. 

Haney: What’s all this about, Bill? 

Brix: Well, Jimmy’s been telling every- 
body that Tom Wilson is his father, 
and .<. 

Han.ey (Interrupting): He says Tom 
Wilson is his father? 

Buu: Yeah... . / And I found out it 
wasn’t true. 

Mart (Accusingly): And you’ve been 
telling all the kids in town. 

Bru (Defensively): Well, he hadn’t any 
business trying to feed us a line like 
that. 

Hanuey: And you’ve no business . . . 
(Stops; looks at Br; goes on quietly) 
Some day, Bill, I hope you'll get over 
wanting to hurt someone, just for the 
pleasure of causing pain. 

Brix (Injured): But, sir. . . 

Han ey (Quietly, with authority): You’d 
better get out with your papers. 

Bru: Yes, sir. (Buti hesitates at door; 


starts to say something; changes mind; 

exits.) 

Mart (After pause): I’m ready too, sir. 

Han ey: I want to talk to you, Matt. 

Mart: Yes, sir. 

Han.ey: What in the world ever made 
Jimmy start a yarn like that? 

Marr: Well, sir. I don’t know, exactly. 
It was just that some of the boys 
were bragging about what their fa- 
thers did, or something. . . . Jim- 
my’s sensitive about being an or- 
phan, you know. He doesn’t think 
that the Jamisons really want to 
adopt him. 

Haney (Seating himself at desk): Hm 
. . . Goon, Matt. 

Matt: Well, some of the kids started 
teasing him one day. I guess it was 
about two months ago. . . . Asking 
him who his father was. There was a 
newspaper there with Tom Wilson’s 
name in the headlines. Jim just 
busted out and said: “That’s my 
father. That’s who my father is!” 

Hantey: Good night! 

Matt: You could have knocked those 
kids down with a feather. 

Hantey (With chuckle): T'll bet you 
could. 

Mart: It stirred up such a lot of 
excitement and spread around so 
fast that Jimmy had to keep right on 
making up stories. He told them that 
the Jamisons were his uncle and aunt 
and that he was staying with them 
because his dad was so busy and 
away so much of the time. 

Haney: He started something and 
couldn’t stop it. 

Marr: I know, sir. You know, since 

Jimmy told them, that Captain Wil- 

son was his father I think he’s come 
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to feel as though he really is his 
father. He’s read everything he could 
find about him . . . You remember 
about a month ago when Tom Wiil- 
son’s plane was lost and they though: 
he’d fallen in the ocean? 

Han.ey: Yes, I remember. 

Mart: That day Jimmy wouldn’t go to 
school and I know he didn’t have any 
lunch or dinner. 

Haney (Thoughtfully): Hm . 

Marr: And lately he’s been scared to 
death. . . . Afraid to tell the boys 
that Tom Wilson isn’t his father, and 
knowing that somebody was going to 
find out. 

Hantey: He thinks he’s committed a 
crime, I suppose. 

Mart: Yes, sir. He’s afraid the Jami- 
sons will send him back to the 
orphanage, or even to jail; but mostly 
he’s afraid of the kids making fun of 
him. 

Haney: All because he wanted a 
father so badly that he just went out 
and invented himself one. (Getting up 
from chair) A man should be proud of 
a boy like that. 

Mart: Jimmy’s a swell kid, sir. 

Haney: You know, Matt, this can be 
a mighty serious thing for that young 
fellow. It could mighty well upset 
his whole life. (Pause, then with 
decision) Matt, those boys would 
believe Tom Wilson was Jimmy’s 
father if they saw it in the paper. 
wouldn’t they? 

Mart: Why yes, sir, but .. . 

Han ey: Do you know where Jimmy 
has gone? 

Mart: I’m sure I can find him, sir. 

There’s a place down by the river 

that the two of us have been fixing up 
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on Saturdays. He won’t hide from 
me. 

Hanuey: You get right down there and 
see. Here. . . (Hereachesin his pocket ; 
hands Marr a dollar.) Get him some- 
thing to eat . . . something good. 

Marr: Yes, sir. 

Hantey: Then you come right back 
here and see me. 

Matt: What about these papers, Mr. 
Hanley? 

Haney (Starting toward door, left): 
Hang the papers! We'll take **m 
around tonight. I want to know that 
boy is all right, and we’re going to 
keep this thing from blowing up 
until he graduates, at least. . . . Go 
on, now. I have to persuade Mike 
Grady to set up a story for the 
paper. (Mart starts toward door at 
right as curtain falls.) 

* * * 
ScENE 2 

SeTtinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Mart is leaning against the 
desk; Juamy is looking out the window. 
The boys are obviously dressed and 
cleaned up for some special occasion. 
Jimmy turns from window and walks 
nervously across the room. 

Mart: Take it easy, Jim. You have to 
wait for Mr. Hanley. 

Jimmy (Desperately): I know, but I 
can’t go to the graduation. I just 
can’t. 

Marr: You have to. You can’t let Mr. 
Hanley down now... not after 
what he’s done. (Jammy seats himself 
restlessly on the chair at right.) 

Jimmy: I’ve made an awful mess. 

Marr: Quit worrying about it. 

Jimmy: And Mr. Hanley’s in a jam, too. 

Mart (With slight grin) : He sure stirred 


things up with that story in the 
paper. Everybody in town thinks 
that Tom Wilson is really your 
father. 

Jmumy (Dismally): Yeah. 

Marr: It might have come off all right 
if Tom Wilson hadn’t found out 
about the story and telephoned the 
paper. 

Jmumy (Frightened): What time’s he 
supposed to be here? 

Marr: I don’t know, but it won’t take 
him long to fly from Philadelphia. 
(Pause.) Maybe the graduation will 
be over before he gets here. Mr. 
Hanley says you have to graduate. 

Jimmy (Getting up; desperately) : I can’t 
do it, Matt. ’'m going to run away. 

Mart: You can’t. You promised. 

Jmmy (Settling down slowly): I know. 
(Pause.) Tom Wilson must be awful 
mad. 

Mart: I don’t know. 

Jummy: And maybe Mr. Hanley will get 
fired for putting that story in the 
paper. 

Marr: Well, he just tried to fix things 
up so that you could graduate before 
everything blew up. He ought to be 
here by now. It’s almost time for us 
to get over to the auditorium. 

Jmummy (Scared): Maybe Tom Wilson 
will get here and get right up in the 
auditorium and tell everybody I’m 
not his son. 

Mart: You might as well quit worry- 
ing. Mr. Hanley told you that when 
. . . (He breaks off; looks toward door, 
right.) Somebody’s coming! (Jmmry, 
alarmed, edges toward door at left.) 
Take it easy. It’s probably just Mr. 
Hanley. (Both boys watch door at 
right; door opens, and Mrs. WiLson 
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enters, followed by Tom Wixson, then 
by Mr. HaNn.ey.) 


Haney (As he enters): Here we are, 


folks. 
Mart (Staring in amazement): Jeepers! 


Jummy (Startled): It’s him! My fa. . . 


(Stops. Juumy starts to back toward the 
door at left.) 

Han ey (Pleasantly): Hello, boys. (No- 
ticing Jimmy’s movement.) Hold on 
there, Jimmy. You’re not going any- 
where. (There is a brief pause. The 
boys stare at the Witsons, who are 
watching Jammy with great interest.) 
Mrs. Witson (Kindly): So this is 
Jimmy? 


Han ey: Yes, ma’am. And this is Matt. 


Boys, I want you to meet Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Mart: How do you do, ma’am. 
Haney: And Captain Wilson. 

Matt: How do you do, sir. (CAPTAIN 
Wi1son stretches out his hand, shakes 
hands with Matt. Jimmy is speechless; 
just stares.) 

Haney: Won’t you sit down, Mrs. 
Wilson? (He indicates chair at right.) 
Mrs. Wison (Seating herself): Thank 
you. 

Han ey (Indicating chair behind desk): 
Captain Wilson? 

Witson: Thanks. If you don’t mind 
I'll just perch here. (He sits on edge of 
desk.) 


Haney: You folks will have to start 


for the auditorium in a few minutes. 
Matt, would you go around in front 
of the office and tell the taxi driver to 
bring his cab around here? 

Marr (Starting right off): Yes, sir. I'll 
get him right away. (Marr ezits 
through right door, HANLEY has seated 
himself behind the desk. They are all 
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looking at Jimmy. Mrs. Witsoy 
smiles at him.) 

Jimmy (Hesitant, to Mrs. Wiison): Did 
you say you were going to the grad- 
uation? 

Mrs. Witson: That’s exactly what 
we're going to do, Jimmy. We’re all 
going together — you and I and Cap. 
tain Wilson, Mr. Hanley and Matt. 

Jimmy (Bewildered): You mean... | 
(Stops.) 

Mr. Hantey: Mrs. Wilson means that 
we're all going to see you graduate, 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy (Almost in tears): Then you're 
not . . . (Turning to Caprain Wi- 
son) You’re not angry with me? 

Witson (With friendly grin): Why cer- 
tainly we’re not angry with you, 
Jimmy. We wouldn’t fly down from 
Philadelphia to see you graduate if 
we were angry, would we? 

Jimmy (Slowly): No . . . but I thought 
. . » [thought maybe you'd send me 
to jail . . . or back to the orphan- 
age,or... 

Mrs. Witson (Interrupting, quietly): 
Why that’s ridiculous, Jimmy. 

Jmummy (Breaking into tears): I didn’t 
mean to make you any trouble. | 
just . . . I just wanted... 

Mrs. Witson (Quietly): You just 
wanted a father, didn’t you? (Jmmy 
nods.) Come here a minute, Jimmy. 
(Jammy moves to Mrs. Wiison. She 
puts her arm around his shoulder. 
Suddenly the boy puts his head against 
her shoulder and cries quietly.) 

Mrs. Witson: Everything’s all right 
now, isn’t it? (Jummy nods. CapTain 
WI1son has moved over and placed his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder.) 

Wutson: We'd better get straightened 
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up now, Jim. It’s time to get started. 
(Mrs. WiLson smiles at her husband 
over Jimmy’s shoulder; she nods her 
head happily.) 

Mrs. Witson (Taking comb from her 
purse): We'll have to comb your 
hair. We want to be proud of you, 
you know. Captain Wilson and I are 
going to sit on the stage with you and 
he’s to make a short speech. (She 
begins to comb Jimmy’s hair as he 
straightens up.) 

Jimmy (Quietly): Will he tell them that 
he’s not my father? 

Mrs. Witson: No. He’ll not tell them 
that, Jimmy. 

Witson: The fact is, son, we’ve had a 
long talk with Mr. Hanley and Mr. 
Finch. We’ve also been around to see 
the Jamisons. 

Jimmy (A bit alarmed): You have? 

Wison: I also had a long talk on the 
telephone with Mr. Worthington at 
the orphanage. (Jimmy looks at them 


without understanding.) 

Mrs. Witson: You see, Jimmy, we 
know a whole lot about you already. 
(Jmmmy 7s still puzzled. HANLEY looks 
at his watch and rises.) 

Witson: What we’re trying to say is 
that when I told Mrs. Wilson about 
a boy who thought enough of me to 
tell people that I was his father, we 
both decided that we ought to have a 
look at him ourselves. 

Haney: We'll have to get along, folks. 

Mrs. Wison (Quietly, to Jimmy): You 
see, we really need a boy. (WILSON 
puts his arm on Jimmy’s right 
shoulder.) 

Wison: Come along, son. (They move 
toward the door, with Mrs. Wison at 
Jimmy’s left. At the door W1Lson turns 
to Haney.) This is a mighty proud 
day for us, Mr. Hanley. (HANLEY 
nods in satisfaction and starts after 
them as they disappear.) 

THE END 


To Mother, With Love 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
Betty Lawson 
Don Lawson 
Dap 
MorHER 
Time: The Present. A Saturday after- 
noon. 
Settine: The Lawson living room. 
At Rise: Berry Lawson, aged seven- 
teen, enters at center. She carries sev- 
eral small packages, one large square 


box,- and some books and wears a 
beanie cap and sport suit. She comes in 
breathlessly, stumbles over several pieces 
of an airplane model that have been 
left in the middle of the floor, and then 
throws all her things on the sofa, in- 
cluding her hat and jacket. 

Berry (She bends down to rub her ankle. 
Then calling): Don! Don! Why do 
you have to leave your stuff all over 
the floor? 
































Don (Off): Is that you, Betty? Be there 
in a minute. (Berry quickly unwraps 
the large box and takes out a bright red 
sweater which she is slipping on as 
Don, her younger brother, enters the 
room left. Don is about fifteen, an aver- 
age American boy.) 

Don (As he enters): Hi, Betty —I 
thought I heard someone. 

Betty: Jeepers, Don, why do you have 
to throw your stuff around for people 
to stumble over? (She has the sweater 
on now and is turning this way and 
that, admiring herself in the mirror.) 

Don: Huh? Me throw sy stuff? I 
notice you do a pretty good job 
yourself. Books all over — what are 
you doing with books on Saturday? 

Betty: I stopped at the library a 
minute. 

Don: What’s that you got? Another 
new sweater? 

Betty (Pulling at the sweater here and 
there): What does it look like? 

Down: Spending all your allowance on 
junk like that. Every Saturday you 
have to go shopping. You don’t need 
a new sweater — you got a dozen of 
"em. 

Betty: I have not. Besides, that’s all 
our crowd at school wears, prac- 
tically. . . . (Still looking at herself) 
How do you like it? 

Don: Humph!... (He sprawls in 
chair at left.) You’d think you were 
Betty Grable or someone, the way 
you keep looking at yourself. 

Berry (Turning): Now, you listen here, 
Don Lawson — 

Don (With an impish grin): Well, what 
do you think you are? A pin-up girl? 

Berry (She starts for him): Don Law- 

son, if you dare — 
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Don (Still grinning): Aw, listen, Sis, 
don’t get mad — I was only kidding. 

Berry (Loftily): Never mind... . 
(She takes off the sweater.) Mom isn’t 
home, I suppose? 

Don: No, I guess she’s at the Red 
Cross again this afternoon. 

Berry: I wanted to see her especially. 
I’ve been trying to fix over that blue 
dress — 

Don: Is that what you’ve been doing? 
Your room looks as though a cyclone 
had struck it. 

Berry: What were you doing in my 
room? 

Don: Looking for a pair of scissors. I 
was working on my airplane models. 
Gee, I never can find anything 
around this house any more. 

Berry: Well, it’s your own fault. You 
never put anything back where you 
find it. 

Don: Neither do you — and Mom used 
to go around picking things up after 
us. She doesn’t have time since the 
war. 

Betty: I—I guess you're right. 
(Turning to him) Oh, Don, don’t you 
wish this war was over — so Johnnie 
could come home and — and things 
could be the way they used to be? 
(She goes over and looks at JouNNIE’S 
picture.) I — I miss Johnnie so. 

Don: Yeah — me, too. 

Betty: Nothing is the same. Dad 
comes home tired every night cause 
he’s so busy at the plant, and Mom 
doesn’t have time for anything any 
more, it seems. I suppose supper’ll be 
late again tonight, and I’m hungry 
already. 

Don: Well, Mom left a note in the 

kitchen. She said she made some 
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fresh cookies if we got hungry. I’ve 
had several. 

Betty: Oh, Mom’s so sweet, but I — I 
don’t know. It seems everything is 
all mixed up. 

Don: I wish Mom would come home 
before Dad gets here — I wanted to 
see her. . . . (Hesitantly) You — 
you haven’t got any extra money, 
have you, Betty? 

Berry: Me? 

Don: Well, look, I’ve spent practically 
all my allowance and this afternoon 
Bill Steele reminded me of that big 
war stamp drive that’s coming up at 
school next week. I’m on the com- 
mittee, too, and it’ll look mighty 
funny if I can’t buy any stamps. 

Berry: Well, I haven’t got any money. 
My allowance just goes so fast — I 
wonder what I spend it for. 

Don: Huh, that’s easy. New sweaters 
and — 

Betty: And I did buy some new rib- 
bons for my hair. 

Don: But I can’t think what I do with 
mine. Of course I did see two movies 
this week — 

Berry: Yes — and ice cream sodas and 
candy bars and — I know you... . 
I ought to buy some war stamps too. 
Maybe Mom’Il give us some money. 
You can always depend on Mom. 
She never fails — (Stopping sud- 
denly) Don — oh, gee, Don — I just 
thought — 

Don: What’s the matter? 

Berry: Do you know what day it is 
tomorrow? 

Don: Huh? Why, it’s Sunday. 

Berry: It’s Mother’s Day — and us 
without a cent! 

Down (Sitting up straight): Gosh! 


Betty: I thought of it earlier this week, 
and then I completely forgot... . 
Oh, Don, I wanted us to do something 
especially nice for Mother this year 
—with Johnnie away and every- 
thing. 

Don: I know. .. . 

Berry: Even if we had loads of money, 
I couldn’t think of anything nice 
enough to get and now without any- 
thing — oh, Don, what'll we do? 

Don: I don’t know — (The doorbell 
rings, off.) 

Betty: Who’s that, I wonder? 

Don: I'll go see. (Don goes off at center 
and Betty walks slowly over to the 
sofa, picks up her purse and looks in- 
side the change purse wistfully. In a 
moment Don returns, waving two letters.) 

Don (Excitedly) : Look, Betty — letters 
from Johnnie! One for Mom and 
Dad — 

Betty: Mom’ll be so happy! (Don 
puts letter for Mom and Dap on table 
left.) 

Don: And one for us — you and me! 

Berty: For us? Addressed to us? But 
Johnnie never writes to just us! 

Don: He did this time. Boy, oh boy — 

Berty: Well, open it — open it. 

Down: Yeah. (He tears open the envelope.) 
The mailman said he’s so busy now, 
all his deliveries are late, but he was 
sure glad he had these. 

Berty: Hurry up, Don. (Berry goes to 
Don and they stand close together, 
reading the letter. Don begins.) 

Down: Let’s see . . . “Dear Betty and 


Don: When I was at home, I always 
thought of you as ‘the kids’ and I’ve 
been telling the fellows about my 
little sister and brother. But it came 
to me one day that by now you must 











have grown up a lot so I'll have to 
think of you as my big sister and 
brother in the future. I—I miss 
you a lot.” (Don stops.) Gosh! 
Here, you read it, Betty. I—I 
kind of got a frog in my throat. 

Betty (Going on): “I have meant to 
write you often but we’re pretty busy 
over here, and I figured my letters to 
Mom and Dad would be yours too. 
But now I’ve got something on my 
mind I want you to do. Take care of 
Mom and Dad for me, will you?” 
(Berry looks up.) Take care of them 
— but what does he mean? Mom 
and Dad aren’t old or sick or — 

Don: Well, go on. . . . 

Berry: “What I mean is, I know folks 
are working just as hard on the home 
front as we fellows are over here, and 
knowing how Mom and Dad are, I 
worry sometimes that they'll over-do. 
They always write such cheerful 
letters as though everything was a 
picnic at home, but I’ve just got a 
hunch they’re working too hard. 
Though I suppose now that you kids 
are practically grown up you’re tak- 
ing on a lot of the responsibility. I 
think of you all at home so much. I 
guess you don’t realize until you’re 
away from a place how much it 
means to you. Home is what all of us 
are fighting for over here, but we 
don’t want to come back until the 
job is done. Don’t forget now — look 
out for Mom and Dad until I come 
home. You’re the only ones I can 
depend on. Lots of love, Johnnie.” 
... Gee! ... But what does he 
mean? Oh, Don, if he knew we — 
we spent all our allowance and didn’t 

even have enough to get Mom a 


present for Mother’s Day — 

Don: I—I don’t know if he means 
presents exactly. 

Berry: I don’t think he does either but 
then — (Mr. Lawson enters at cen- 
ter. He carries a large candy box and a 
smaller box, and looks tired but happy.) 

Dap (Cheerfully) : Well — well — hello, 
family. (He detours around the air- 
plane model.) 

Berry: Dad . . 
home? 

Dap: Oh, since it was Saturday after- 
noon I left the plant a little early and 
did some shopping for your mother. 
Look here — what I’ve got — 

Berry: Oh, Dad, for Mother’s Day? 

Dan: Sure. I thought we could give her 
these things together. I knew you’d 
both want to give her something — 

Don: We did, Dad, but we — we spent 
all our allowance — 

Berry: We don’t know what to do. 

Dap: Well, here’s your mother’s favo- 
rite kind of candy and this perfume 
she likes — she’ll never buy it for 
herself. (Dap puts the presenis on 
table near sofa. He starts to sit on sofa 
but sees all the stuff. Then he finally 
shoves the packages and books over and 
sits in one corner.) 

Don: That’s — that’s swell, Dad. 

Berry: And there’s a letter from John- 
nie, Dad, for you and Mom. (She 
goes left, gets letter and hands it to 
Dap.) 

Dap: What? Well — (He takes it and 

turns it over.) That’s fine — fine — 

that makes everything about perfect. 

I — I won’t open it yet. (He turns it 

over again, looking at it.) I'll save it 

till your mother gets home. (He puts 
it on table with presents.) 
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Don: We—we got one, too... 
Betty and I. 

Betty: Yes—and oh, Dad, it — it 
made me feel so ashamed. (She sits 
on arm of sofa and Don sprawls in 
chair left again.) 

Dap (Surprised): Johnnie’s letter? 
Why? 

Betty: I don’t know exactly, but 
Johnnie mentioned something about 
our being practically grown up now 
and that he supposed we’d learned to 
take on responsibility. 

Don: Yes — and we — we haven’t, I 
guess. 

Betty: We didn’t even save enough 
out of our allowance to buy Mom 
something for Mother’s Day. 

Dap: Well, I wouldn’t worry about that 
too much — as far as the present is 
concerned. We can give her these 
things together, but you ought to 
save more of your allowance, it 
seems to me. How about war stamps? 
Are you buying some each week? 

Don: Well — 

Berry: Week before last I got a few 
but — 

Dap: A few? You know what I think 
would please your mother? If both of 
you would put every cent you could 
into war stamps. You see, the thing 
your mother and I are interested in is 
getting this war over as soon as 
possible — so that Johnnie can come 
home — so that all the boys can 
come home. 

Don: Yeah — and — and we want that 
too, Dad, but — 

Dap: Then you’ve got to do something 
about it. And buying all the war 
stamps you can is one way. 

Berry: I’m going to— from now on. 


I’m going to stop buying foolish 
things I don’t need and save every 
cent I can for war stamps. Every 
cent! 

Don: Me, toc! 

Dap: Fine! 

Betty: Yes, but Dad, I’ve been think- 
ing about what Johnnie said. There 
ought to be more things we can do. 

Dap: Of course — there are. For in- 
stance, take this house. You both 
live here, don’t you? 

Don: Why, sure, but — 

Dap: Well, you might take an interest in 
it then. I don’t have time to repair 
the little things the way I used to now 
that I’m so busy at the plant. Things 
wear out if they aren’t repaired and 
we ought to conserve in wartime. 
Make the old things do. Fix them up. 
There’s that lamp for instance — 
(He gestures left toward lamp.) 

Don: I could fix that — I'd like to. I 
just never thought. 

Dap: And you take this room. It’s kind 
of upset, isn’t it? 

Berty (Looking around): It certainly is 
— and I —I guess it’s mostly our 
things. (She rises quickly and begins 
flying around, picking up boxes and 
clothes and books.) Oh, Don, we can at 
least pick up after ourselves — and 
I’m going to from now on! 

Don (Rising): Tll try, too. (Berry 
goes out left with some boxes, etc. and 
Don picks up the pieces of his airplane 
model.) 

Dap (Smiling) : Say, this room is begin- 
ning to look better already. (Berry 
reénters as Don goes out left with his 
airplane model.) 

Berry: And I can clean up the house 
for Mom, Dad. (She is still busy 
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straightening a lamp here and a chair 
there. Don reénters.) Why, it'll be 
easy — and you can help me, Don. 
We can have a cleaning day once a 
week after school. 

Don: A cleaning day? But that’s not 
exactly a man’s work, is it, Dad? 
Dap: Son, in wartime, a man does the 
job near at hand the best he knows 
how. Any job. And besides, moving a 
bit of furniture so Betty can sweep 
behind it — well, that’s nothing to 
be ashamed of. It takes a good strong 

arm. 

Berry: And I can shop for groceries — 
learn about the ration stamps and 
how to buy — and not to waste food. 

Dap: That'll be a big help. With your 
mother busy with war work and 
getting home late so often — 

Berry (Hesitatingly): Maybe — maybe 
I can even cook dinner on the nights 
that she’s late. 

Don (Kidding): Now, wait a minute. 
Let’s not carry this thing too far. 
You mean Dad and I have got to eat 
your cooking? 

Betty (Not getting angry): Eat it — 
and like it. 

Dap (Laughing): Well, maybe it won’t 
be so bad. She’s got to learn some- 

_time. 

Betty: You bet I have—and I'll 
show you — why, I—I can begin 
right now. I can cook dinner tonight. 
I know how to scramble eggs and 
perk coffee. 

Dap: There, you see, Son — we’ve got 
something to look forward to. 

Don: I don’t know. Look, Sis, don’t 
perk the eggs and scramble the coffee 
by mistake, will you? 

Betty: Just wait and see! 


Don: Never mind. [ll give you the 
benefit of my advice and assistance. 
I'll even make the salad — with lots 
of onions. 

Dap: Say, you two — I’ve got an idea. 
Why not write down some of these 
things you’re going to do, and show 
them to your mother when she comes 
in? It'll help you too. Help you to 
remember. 

Berty: That’s a wonderful idea, Dad. 

Don: Sit down, Betty. (He shoves her 
into chair left and opens drawer of 
table and gives her a large piece of 
paper and a pencil.) You write ’em — 
here’s some paper. 

Berry: Let’s see— buy all the war 
stamps we can — 

Don: Do everything we can to help 
Mom around the house. Repair fix- 
tures; pick up after ourselves — 

Berry: Help clean the house — shop 
for food — 

Don: Cook meals — (MoTHER’s voice is 
heard off.) 

Moruer (Off): Anyone home? (Then as 
she enters) Why, how nice — you’re 
all here waiting for me. (Morner 
smiles at all of them as she comes into 
the room. She wears a suit and hat and 
carries a large bag with knitting needles 
sticking out of it. Dap rises to meet 
her.) 

Berty (Rushing to her): Hello, Mom 
— here, let me take your knitting 


bag . . . and your hat. (She goes off 
left with them, returning almost 
immediately.) 


Don (Doing his share too): Sit down, 
Mom — here on the sofa. You, too, 
Dad. (Moruer looks surprised but 
does as she is told, and Dap sits down 
again.) 
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Moruer: Why — what’s the matter 
with you children? (Looking around) 
why — why, how nice this room 
looks. Who picked everything up? 

Betty AND Don (Standing together at 
center): We — we did, Mom. 

Dap: They — they’ve got lots of sur- 
prises for you, Mother. Presents, too, 
only you can’t open those until 
tomorrow. 

Morue_r: Presents — but why? What’s 
tomorrow — is it a holiday? (Berry 
and Don laugh.) 

Don: Is it a holiday? Listen to her. It’s 
Mother’s Day, Mom. 

Moruer: Goodness gracious, is it? I'd 
forgotten. 

Berry: And there’s a letter from 
Johnnie, Mom. (She hands it to her.) 

Moruer: A letter from Johnnie — oh, 
Dad! 

Don (Getting the sheet of paper Berry 
has written on): And here, Mom — 
read this, please. 

Moruer (Taking i): But what — 
““We’re going to save every cent we 


can out of our allowance for war 
stamps. ... We're going to co- 
operate in every way we can around 
the house — repair fixtures — help 
with shopping —” (Looking up) My 
goodness, it goes on and on — and 
why — why, it’s signed Betty and 
Don! Children, what — ? 

Berry: And we’re going to get dinner, 
Mom — right now while you and 
Dad read Johnnie’s letter. Come on, 
Don. 

Morner: But wait — what — it all 
sounds wonderful but I—I don’t 
quite understand. 

Dap: It’s just that Betty and Don have 
decided that they want to do every- 
thing they can not only to help you 
— but to help win the war. 

Don: Yeah, Mom — so that — that 
Johnnie can come home quicker. 

Berry: It’s your gift for Mother’s Day, 
Mom — our coéperation — only it’s 
going to last all the year round. 
(Quick curtain.) 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Mother’s Gift 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
Dicky, a little boy 
SAMMY SQUIRREL 
Rita Rassit 
Dicky’s MotHEer 
Benny Birp 
Becky BEE 
Kora Kitten 

Serrine: In front of curtain. 

Dicky (From stage left): Today is 
Mother’s Day. I wish I had some- 
thing to give my mother to show her 
how glad I am that she is my mother. 
She does so many things for me: she 
cooks my food; she washes my 
clothes; she buys everything I need 
for school, and she’s always thinking 
of ways to make me happy. (Looking 
in pockets) No use looking again. I 
have no money to buy a present for 
her. What shall I do? (Thinking) I 
know. I'll go into the woods and look 
for something. (Goes off stage right. 
Curtains open.) 

Serrine: The edge of a little wood. 

At Rise: Stage is empty. Dicky enters 
from right with several things in his 
hands and arms. 

Dicky: What a lot of nice gifts I've 
found! (Showing each article as he 
mentions it.) I'll make a basket with 
these reeds, and I'll put these nuts in 
it and tie this red ribbon with its 
little silver bell around it. What a 
pretty gift it will make! (Seeing 


SaMMY SQUIRREL coming sadly from 
behind the tree, center.) There’s Sammy 
Squirrel. I wonder what is the matter 
with him. Hello, Sammy. What 
makes you look so sad? 

Sammy (Coming to Dicky): I can’t find 
any nuts. I buried some here behind 
this tree last fall and now they are 
not there. 

Dicky: What did you want them for, 
Sammy? 

Sammy: My squirrel babies are hungry. 

Dicky (Holding out nuts to Sammy): 
Here they are, Sammy. I did not 
know that they were yours. I was 
looking for something to give my 
mother for Mother’s Day. This is the 
day to say “Thank you” for all 
she’s done for me. 

Sammy (Taking nuts): Oh, thank you, 
Dicky! My baby squirrels are so 
hungry. I hope you can find some- 
thing else for your mother. (T rots off 
stage right.) 

Dicky: You’re welcome, Sammy. I 
suppose I could fill the basket with 
this pretty pink clover. It’s the only 
clover I’ve seen in bloom. (Picks 
clover.) Here comes Rita Rabbit 
down the path. She seems to be 
looking for something. Hello, Rita. 

Rrra (Looking up from path as she enters 
stage left): Hello, Dicky. I’m so glad 
you’re here. Maybe you can help me. 
My little Bunny is sick and she longs 
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so for some pink clover. I thought 
I saw some along this path yesterday 
and it looked as if it were just ready 
to bloom. Will you help me look for 
it? 

Dicky (Hesitating): I found it, Rita. 
(Holding out clover.) Here it is. I was 
going to put it in a basket and give 
it to my mother for Mother’s Day, 
but I’m sure she’d rather I gave it to 
you. 

Rita: Oh, thank you so much, Dicky! 
I’m sure this will make my little, sick 
Bunny feel better. (Runs off stage left.) 

Dicky: I’m glad I could help the little, 
sick Bunny. (Looks around) There’s 
a bush of little flowers. How lucky I 
am to find it. There aren’t many 
flowers in the woods this year. These 
are the only ones I’ve seen. I'll pick 
those and put them in the basket. 
(Goes to bush, stage left.) 

Becky (Coming from behind bush): 
Oh, please, Dicky, do not pick these 
flowers! I need them. You see we are 
so short of honey just now since 
there are so few flowers and our little 
bees are just needing more honey. 

Dicky: You may have them, Becky 
Bee. I did not mean to take away the 
baby bees’ food. I only wanted the 
flowers to put in a basket I’m going 
to make for my mother. 

Becky: I’m sure you didn’t mean to 
take the baby bees’ food, Dicky. 
Thank you for leaving it for them. 
(Flying away back stage left.) 

Dicky (Cheerfully): Vil make the 
basket and put the ribbon and bell 
on it and give it to mother. (Hearing 
Benny Birp chirruping sadly) Why, 
what can make Benny Bird so sad? 

Benny (Hops in back stage right, chir- 


ruping sadly) : I cannot find any reeds 
to finish my beautiful nest and my 
mate has no place to put her eggs so 
that they will be safe until the little 
birds come. 

Dicky: Reeds? Did you say reeds? I 
have some. I was going to weave a 
basket for my Mother but I’m sure 
she’d rather you had them for a nest. 
You need them more than I do. 
(Gives reeds to BENNY.) 

Benny: Oh, thank you, Dicky! Now I 
can finish my nest in time. (Flies 
away.) 

Dicky: Now I cannot make the basket, 
but I still have this pretty ribbon and 
the tiny silver bell. I wonder if it 
belonged to the Fairy Queen? 

Kora (Coming in stage left): Mew — 
mew — mew — 

Dicxy: What are you looking for, 
Kora? Could it be this little, silver 
bell? 

Kora (Running joyfully): Indeed it is! 
I lost it last night when I came here 
to play in the moonlight. My little 
mistress is dreadfully upset because 
I lost it. (Arching her back.) I do 
thank you, indeed. 

Dicky: Here, little Mew, Ill tie it 
around your neck. Run home quickly 
and show your mistress. 

Kora (Trotting back stage left): My 
little mistress has been crying almost 
all day. How glad she will be that the 
bell is found! 

Dicky: Now, I have nothing at all to 
give my mother for Mother’s Day. I 
may as well go home and tell her. 
(Going off stage right.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 





SCENE 2 


Sertinec: In front of curtain. 

Dicky (Entering stage right): 1 hope 
Mother won’t be too disappointed. 
Mortuer (Entering stage left): Oh, 
Dicky, I’ve been looking everywhere 
for you to thank you for my lovely 

Mother’s Day gifts! 

Dicky (Astonished): But, Mother, I 
have no gifts for you. I gave them 
all to others who needed them. 
Sammy Squirrel needed the nuts for 
his baby squirrels; Rita Rabbit 
needed the clover for her little, sick 
Bunny; Becky Bee wanted the flowers 
for honey for the baby bees; Benny 
Bird needed the reeds I had picked 
for a basket to finish his nest; and the 
bell and ribbon I found belonged to 
Kora Kitten. 

Moruer: Yes, Dicky, I know the 
whole story. You gave me such 





lovely gifts. Sammy Squirrel, Rita 
Rabbit and Becky Bee came to 
thank me for such a son as you are. 
Benny Bird came and sang such a 
lovely, new song all about you, and 
Kora Kitten came and rubbed her 
head against my knee and purred her 
thanks. These are the nicest Mother’s 
Day gifts I’ve ever had because they 
are real gifts of love. 

Dicky: I’m so glad, Mother. I did not 
know that by helping others I was 
making a gift to you. 

Moruer: Those are the only real 
gifts, Dicky, gifts of love — for real 
love is the willingness to serve others. 
Now I know that you love others. 
No other gift could mean so much to 
me on Mother’s Day. (MorHeEr and 
Dicky move off stage left.) 


THE END 


Moon Miracle 


by Margaret Haley Carpenter 


Characters 

STARLIGHT SPRITES, may be any number 
of girl ballet dancers. 

PIERROT 

FrirEr y, a graceful girl dancer. 

Man-In-Tue-Moon, a fat, jolly, rownd- 
faced boy with a deep chuckle. 

RacGcep Boy, a boy around 12 years old. 

Lame CuHILp, a boy about 12 or 13. He 
limps very noticeably and uses a cane 
to walk. 

JOHN, a man around 40 or 45. 

Mary, a woman of forty. 

OLp Man } a gentle couple around 

Oxtp Woman | 70 years old. 
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Dawn Farries 

True: The last evening of April. 

SertinG: An enchanted forest. 

Art Rise: The STaRLIGHT SPRITES dance 
lightly in. They do a simple ballet. 
After a few minutes Pierrot enters in 
an attitude of dejection. One of the 
STARLIGHT SPRITES runs nimbly to 
him, and speaks. 

STARLIGHT Sprite: Oh, Pierrot, come 
and play tag with us! I feel elusive as 
the wind tonight. You couldn’t pos- 
sibly catch me! 

Prerrot (Shaking his head sadly): 























I have no heart for playing, Sprite of 
the Starlight. ... There is some 
deep, deep thinking that I must do. 

SrarticnHt Sprite (Disappointedly): 
Oh, Pierrot! . . . Well, we wouldn’t 
want to disturb your thoughts. If 
you won’t play with us, we'll go 
sprinkle some stardust over the tired 
world; maybe it will lighten the 
weary hearts there. (She dances off 
the stage, and the other Sprites follow 
her.) 

Pierrot (Pantomimes his despair. He 
walks up and down, with his hands 
behind his back, sorrowfully shaking 
his head): How shall I ever do it? 
Where shall I ever find it? I’ve 
searched and searched and searched. 
.. . (He sinks down on the huge 
mushroom, and drops his head in his 
hands.) 

FrreF xy (Enters gracefully dancing, and 
does not notice Pierrot until her 
dance is through. Then she sees him, 
and is very surprised. Her voice ex- 
presses her amazement): Why, Pier- 
rot! Whatever is the matter? Why 
aren’t you dancing and making merry 
this eve before the first of May? 

Prerrot (Looking up at her, his face 
still troubled): The first of May! Oh, 
Firefly, if only it would never come! 
If only I could keep the stars burning 
forever, and put the dawn to sleep. 
... Maybe I'd have a chance. 
(Doubtfully) But even then, I don’t 
know. ... 

Firerty (Impatiently): Whatever are 
you talking about, Pierrot? Why do 
you want to keep the stars burning 
forever? 

Prerror: Oh, Firefly, what shall I do? 


Pierrette told me she’d never marry 


me, or love me again, or even speak 
to me if I don’t bring her the Secret 
of Springtime as a May Day gift. 
And I have only a few hours left 
ae 

Firerty (Thoughtfully): The Secret of 
Springtime? Do you have any notion 
where to look for it? 

Pierrot: I’ve heard that it’s hidden in 
the rainbow, — and some say that it 
lies at the bottom of a crystal spring 
stream, and others tell me that the 
Fairies buried it when the world was 
new, but that was so long ago, none 
of them remembers about it. 

Frrerty: That doesn’t sound very 
hopeful. The rainbow is locked up in 
Mother Nature’s house, and there 
are sO many crystal streams, you’d 
never be able to search each one. 
And if the Fairies have forgotten. 
... (She thinks for a moment.) 
But, tell me, where have you already 
looked? 

Prerrot (Rising, and walking rest- 
lessly up and down): Everywhere, 
everywhere. All through the forests, 
in the depths of the roses, under the 
dogwood tree, in the nests of the 
bluebirds and the robins; I asked 
each of the four winds and not one of 
them knew the answer. I even lifted 
each silver ribbon of moonlight 
to see if it could possibly be hidden 
underneath; but I couldn’t find it 
anywhere. 

Frrerty (Curiously): Why did Pier- 
rette ever ask you to bring her the 
Secret of Springtime, Pierrot? 

Prerrort (Slowly, as if he is thinking to 
himself): She said everyone should 
find the most precious, the most de- 
sired gift for the person he loves; his 


giving her the one thing she wants 
most in the world will prove his devo- 
tion and his sincerity. Pierrette 
wants the Secret of Springtime more 
than anything else, so I must find it 
for her. 

Frrerty: And if you cannot? 

Pierrot: Then she said she will know 
I do not truly love her because I 
shall have failed her; and that is why 
she refuses to marry me unless I 
bring her the Secret of Springtime by 
tomorrow, the first day of May. — 

Frreriy (Turning all this over in her 
mind): Pierrot! I have an idea! 
Has Pierrette ever seen the Secret of 
Springtime? 

Pierrot: No, she couldn’t have; it’s 
been lost so long. 

Frrer.y: Then let’s make a beautiful 
Secret of lilies-of-the-valley, and 
tinkling bluebells, and deep red 
roses; when it is finished we can dip 
it in moonglow and sprinkle it with 
the silver of stardust. Pierrette will 
never know, and it will make you 
both so happy! 

Prerrot (Hopefully, his eyes lighting 
up): Maybe we could do that! 

Firer ty: If we start now, we can finish 
before the Dawn Fairies dance across 
Heaven. I'll start gathering the roses, 
and you — 

Prerrot (Shakes his head): No, Firefly. 
What was I thinking? I couldn’t do 
that to Pierrette; it might turn out 
all right, but it wouldn’t be the 
truth. Love that leans on less than 
truth is doomed. Pierrette might 
never find out, but I’d know all my 
life that I won her falsely. I couldn’t 
be happy, knowing that; I’d rather 
lose her. . . . 


Frrerty (Understandingly): Yes, I 
guess you're right. (Looks heaven- 
ward.) Well, according to the Moon, 
we have only a little time left, so we 
must hurry and do something. (Js 
silent for a little.) The Moon (Turns 
suddenly), Pierrot — I have it! Let’s 
ask the Man-In-The-Moon to tell us 
the hiding place! He has watched the 
world for millions of years, and he 
knows where everything is! Maybe 
he even saw the Fairies hide it years 
ago! 

Prerrot (Dancing around, clapping 
his hands excitedly): Wonderful, — 
wonderful!! Go and call him, Firefly! 
Please, and hurry!! (Frreriy evits 
gracefully.) 

Prerrot (Happy and hopeful now, 
dances and sings): 

The Moon is magic because it knows 

What the wind says when it blows. 

The Moon is magic because it knows 

Where the wind comes from and 
where it goes. 

Frirerty (Entering with the Man-In- 
Tue-Moon): Here he is, Pierrot! 
Here is the magic Man-In-The-Moon 
to help you! 

Prerrot (Excited and breathless): Oh, 
Man-In-The-Moon, could you tell 
me where the Secret of Springtime is 
hidden? Please do! You are so wise 
and have seen so many things, you 
must surely know. And Pierrette 
will not marry me if you don’t tell, 
so, please — 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: The Secret of 
Springtime? Well, well, it belonged 
to the fairies a long, long time ago 
when the world was fresh and new. 
It was their Secret, you know, but 
they gave it away. (Chuckles as if 
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enjoying a good joke.) Imagine giving 


your own Secret away! (Laughs 
again.) They made me promise never 
to tell, and you know that I have to 
keep my promise. But perhaps I 
could work a moon miracle, and then 
you could discover the answer for 
yourself. (Mysteriously) That is the 
real Secret; there is no other way 
except to discover it for yourself. 
(Footsteps are heard offstage.) I think 
I hear someone coming. Quickly! 
Let’s hide! It would never -do for 
anyone to see us! (He, Prerrort, and 
Frrer y all hide behind a tree, shrub, 
or mushroom. RaaGep Boy, whistling 
a merry tune, enters. He carries a huge 
red gas balloon. He is very happy.) 

Lame Cup (Limps in. He speaks to 
the Raccrep Boy): Hi, there! I’ve 
never seen you in the forest before! 
And I come here often. What a 
beautiful red balloon! Where did you 
get it? 

Raacep Boy: I’ve been to the circus 
today. I saved all my pennies for a 
long time to go. We don’t have 
much money, and I’ve been saving 
for almost two years. I’m glad I did 
now! There were some mighty fine 
things there, I can tell you — lions 
and tigers and bears, and funny 
clowns, too. They sold popcorn and 
candy and lemonade but, since I 
could only buy one thing, I chose this 
balloon. Did you know it has gas in 
it, and if I let go it'll float out of 
sight? (Lame CuiLp is impressed; he 
looks wonderingly at the balloon.) 

Raacep Boy: Have you ever been to a 
circus? 

Lame Cuixp: No. I can’t go far, be- 
cause my leg gets tired. It bothers 
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other people to wait for me, so I'd 
rather play by myself than ask them. 

Raccep Boy: But what do you play 
alone all the time? 

Lame Cup: Oh, I come to this forest 
and pretend I’m a fine prince. That 
bush is my castle (Pointing it out) 
and these trees are my sleek horses. 
Usually I mount one and ride like 
the wind. It’s great fun to think 
about! 

Raacep Boy (As if he has had a sudden 
idea): If you had this balloon, what 
would you pretend? 

Lame Cup (Looking at it): Why, I'd 
pretend it’s the sun, and if I let it go, 
I’d pretend I would go with it up 
into the sky. And all day we’d float 
over the world and see everything 
everywhere — all the strange coun- 
tries and oceans and people, until the 
sun had to set. 

Raacep Boy (A little awed): Here (He 
hands the balloon to the Lame Cup), 
you take it and play with it. I can get 
another one. 

Lame Cup: Oh, no! You said you’d 
spent the money you’d saved for so 
long for it. I couldn’t take it. 

Raacep Boy: Well, maybe someday 
I'll save enough for another. And 
anyway I have other children to play 
with. You need it more than I do, 
and I want you to have it. 

Lame Cup: Oh, thank you — thank 
you so much. This is the nicest 
thing that’s happened today! (They 
both exit. As soon as the stage is clear, 
Prerrot, Frrerity, and Man-In- 
TuE-Moon sneak out from their hid- 
ing places.) 

Prerrot (Impatiently): Now, Man-In- 
The-Moon, please don’t let’s waste 








any more time. You said you’d show 
me something to make me guess 
where the Secret of Springtime is 
hidden. 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: Well, you’ve al- 
ready had a dose of my moon magic. 
Don’t you know that mortals don’t 
ever come to this forest except by 
magic? 

Pirrrot: You don’t mean those two 
little boys? 

Frrer.y: Of course not! 

Man-In-TuEe-Moon: Of course sol 
Didn’t they give you even a hint of 
the hiding place? 

Pierrot (Scornfully): Those boys? 
What in the world have they to do 
with Springtime? They didn’t even 
mention it. 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: Didn’t 
Well, maybe not in words — 

Firerty: You don’t mean the Secret of 
Springtime was hidden in that red 
balloon? 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: In a way — yes. 

Firer ty: Well, let’s get it and burst it, 
if it’s inside! 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: Firefly, I’m sur- 
prised at you! Of course it’s not in- 
side the balloon. I didn’t mean that. 

Pierrot: Well, it couldn’t have been 
hidden in that child’s rags. . . . 

Man-In-Tur-Moon: No, not in his 
rags... . But shhh—here come 
some more mortals. We must hide 
again! (They disappear again behind 
the forest scenery. MartTHA and JOHN 
enter together. They walk slowly.) 

Martua: How beautiful the night is! 
(She glances around.) It’s so still and 
peaceful I could almost persuade 
myself that the world has no prob- 
lems at all. 


they? 


Joun (Sighs): I’m afraid we have one 
ourselves to solve, Martha; young 
John graduates from High School in 
June, you know, and we must decide 
about his future plans. 

Martua: He wants so much to be a 
doctor; I’ve always prayed things 
would work out somehow for him. 

Joun: Yes, ever since he was a little 
fellow bandaging up all the stray cats 
and dogs, his heart has been lost in 
medicine. 

Mary: Training to be a doctor takes a 
long, long time, — years of college 
and then medical school, but, John, 
I’ve been thinking — 

Joun: Yes, Mary? 

Mary: You know the money we've 
been saving to build a little house 
someday? Let’s give that to young 
John for his college education! 

Joun (Amazed): But, Mary! You’ve 
done without so many things to put 
that money aside; you’ve never had 
the clothes and comforts you wanted; 
and sometimes, looking forward to 
building our own little home has been 
the only thing that has carried us 
through bad moments! 

Mary: I know, John, and we’ve even 
drawn up the plans for it! I wouldn’t 
be human if I didn’t hate giving it all 
up, but in a way that home will al- 
ways be mine. The real one might 
have burned up, or been destroyed, 
but the one we never built will never 
be taken from us. . . . And it will 
mean the world, a doctor’s world, to 
young John! 

Joun: If you are really certain this is 
the way you want it, Mary, it’s all 

right with me. You know the heavy 
expense ahead of us; it will mean 
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doing without many things for a 
long, long time. 

Mary: I’ll be proud to do without if it 
helps to give the world a good doctor! 
Oh, John, let’s go and tell him now; 
he’ll be so happy! (They walk offstage. 
After Mantua and JoHN are gone, 


Pierrot, Firerty, and Man-In- 
TuEe-Moon emerge once more from 
their hiding places.) 

Man-In-TuE-Moon: Unselfish parents, 
weren't they? Do you know the 
answer now? 

Pierrot: The mystery gets deeper and 
deeper. They didn’t mention Spring- 
time either! 

Frreriy: I don’t understand at all, 
Man-In-The-Moon! The house was 
never built, so it couldn’t have been 
hidden away in it! 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: I’m not so sure 
about that! 

Pierrot (Astonished): Hidden in the 
dream of a house? 

Man-In-Tue-Moon (Chuckling) : You’re 
getting warmer now... . But, I 
think we are going to have some 
more visitors. ... We must hide 
again, quickly! (Once more they 
scamper behind the scenery, as Oup 
Man and Op Woman with slow and 
halting steps, enter.) 

Otp Man: Well, Elsie, it doesn’t seem 
as if we have been married for fifty 
years, does it? The time has passed 
so quickly! 

Otp Woman: It’s gone like a dream — 
a very pleasant dream. I’m afraid 
there won’t be so many years left for 
me now, Henry. 

Op Man (Patting her hand, and smiling 
at her): Now, now, you don’t know 
what you’re saying. We’re both a 
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little weather-beaten, but Time has 
not defeated us! You’ve spent your 
whole life making me and other peo- 
ple happy. Time can never, never 
change the good of that. 

Otp Woman: What wonderful care 
you've always taken of me, Henry. 
When we were first married, you al- 
ways helped me with the hard work 
and the babies; you always stood by 
me when I needed you. And during 
those terrible days of illness I had 
only to call you, and you were there 
with me, ready to do anything I 
might ask. 

Otp Man: We’ve had a good life, Elsie. 
We’ve shared hard luck and good 
fortune; we’ve been up rocky hills 
and down smooth lanes; but the best 
part of it all has been our being 
together. 

Otp Woman: Do you remember how 
we walked in this very forest when 
we were very young? Do you remem- 
ber those days? 

Op Man: I remember how clear the 
moonlight was sometimes — 

Otp Woman: And how the stars 
shone — 

Otp Man: And how the trees looked in 
springtime — 

Otp Woman: And how they looked when 
the first snow fell in the winter — 
Otp Man (Smiling at her. They have 
moved slowly across the stage during 
their conversation.): There’s never 
really been a winter for you, Elsie. 
You’ve always carried the Secret of 
Springtime in your heart. (They exit 
slowly. Prerrot, Frreriy, and Man- 
In-THE-Moon reappear as soon as 
the stage is again clear. Prerrort is 
very excited; he cannot keep still, but 











cavorts around.) 

Prerrot: I know now! I know the 
answer now! Did you hear what the 
Old Man said? The Secret of Spring- 
time is hidden in the heart! (He 
dances for joy.) 

Frreriy (Thoughtfully): Why, yes, it 
was in the heart of the ragged boy 
when he gave away the balloon he 
loved to make someone else happy. 

Pierrot: And the mother and father 
who sacrificed for their son must have 
had it in their hearts, too! 

Firerty: And the Old Man and Old 
Woman, who loved and trusted each 
other, and tried to make each other 
happy. 

Pierrot: You see, it was in all of their 
hearts! 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: Aha! (Chuckles) 
My moon magic is indeed powerful. 
You have truly guessed the answer. 
You see, when the Fairies gave their 
Secret away, they gave it to the 
world, and hid it in the human heart. 
Springtime is not just a season of the 
year; it is a season of the heart — the 
season that brings love and joy and 
sacrifice for another’s happiness; 
and everybody has it — young peo- 
ple, children, and old people! 

Pierrot: And that is why nobody ever 
saw the Secret! You have to feel it! 


—S 


Man-In-Tue-Moon: Oh, my goodness! 
It’s time for the Dawn Fairies! I 
must be climbing up the stepladder 
of the stars into my silver globe. 
When Firefly called me, I covered 
the moon with some creamy clouds, 
so no one would miss me, — but now 
I must hurry back! (He starts off.) 

Prerrot: Good-bye, Man-In-The-Moon 
—and thank you, thank you for 
your moon miracle! 

Man-In-Tue-Moon: The miracle was 
not anything that I did; the miracle 
was that you found out for yourself! 
(He laughs and ezits.) 

Frrerty: Oh, Pierrot, here are the 
Dawn Fairies! (The Dawn Farries 
dance gracefully in, and do a simple 
number. Prerrot and FireF.y watch 
them, and do not speak until they have 
gone off the stage. They enter left and 
dance off right.) 

Frrerty: Well, Pierrot, it’s May the 
first! And I hope yours is a happy 
one. I must hurry home now and put 
out my fire! Good-bye until tonight! 

Pierrot: Good-bye, Firefly. I'll hurry 
and tell Pierrette that she already 
has the Secret of Springtime in her 
heart, and no one can ever take it 
away from her! 


THE END 
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Forest F antasy 
A Play for Arbor Day 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Characters of wood but a reservoir of water and 
ToMMIE Wititow TREE — (Breaking off) Where’s your note- 
SUE Oak TREE book? 
Miss Brown Map.e TREE Tommie: I don’t know — maybe I lost 
Ist GirL Cuestnut TREE it. I don’t feel like writing down all 
2np GIRL Eim TREE that stuff. A tree is just a tree as 
lst Boy Pine TREE far as I’m concerned. 
2np Boy Witp CHERRY Sue: That shows how much you know, 
OrHER GIRLS TREE and if you don’t know much, of 
AND Boys Wuire Bircu course you can’t appreciate much. 
TREE Tommie: You sound like a copy book. 


True: The present. 

SETTING: An opening in a forest. 

Ar Rise: Tommie, a boy about eight 
years old, enters left. As he reaches 
stage center, Sux, a girl of nine or ten, 
follows him from left. She is breathless 
and hurried, and carries a notebook. 

Sve: Tommie — Tommie — come back 
here! 

Tommie (Turning and looking at her): 
I don’t want to. 

Sur: But Teacher will miss you, Tom- 
mie. Besides, she’s telling us the most 
wonderful things— all about the 
different kinds of trees and what 
they do for us. 

Tommie: That’s just it. We might as 
well have stayed in the classroom. 
Sue: But this is part of our class — 

we’re learning — 

Tommie: What is there to learn about a 
tree? 

Sur: Haven’t you been listening to any 
of the things Miss Brown told us? — 
how trees are not only a storehouse 


Where'd you read that? 

Sue: It’s true. Oh, Tommie, please — 
we're having such fun. It’s almost 
like a picnic in the woods. 

Tommie (Starting right again): I'd 
rather go swimming. 

Sue: Tommie, please — 

Tommie (As he goes off): And that’s 
what I’m going to do. 

Sue (Looking after him): Tommie — 
Oh, dear! (She is almost crying. She 
turns as she hears voices, left. Miss 
Brown, the teacher, and several boys 
and girls enter left. They have note- 
books and pencils, and are laughing 
and enthusiastic. 

Ist Grru: And that last tree was an 
elm tree, wasn’t it? 

Miss Brown: That’s right, Mary. 

2np Giru: It’s fun to know all of the 
trees. Why, I never realized how 
different their leaves were — and 
the way they grow and feed them- 
selves — 

Miss Brown: The next time we come 
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for a hike maybe we can bring draw- 
ing boards and make some sketches 
of the different trees — 

ist Boy: Gee, I didn’t know so many 
things we used were made from 
trees! Why, what would we do with- 
out them, Miss Brown? 

Miss Brown: We won’t have to do 
without them if boys and girls like 
you realize their value. . . . Did you 
write down what I told you about 
our water supply and how the trees 
help regulate that by storing water 
around their roots? 

Voices: Sure....I did... . Yes, 
Miss Brown... . 

Miss Brown: That’s important. (She 
stops. Miss Brown and the children 
are at center now and she notices SUE.) 
Why, Sue, what’s the matter? 

Sur (Crossing): Oh, Miss Brown, it’s 
Tommie. 

Miss Brown: What do you mean? 
Where is your brother? 

Sue: He— he left. He said he was 
going swimming. 

Miss Brown: I see. . . . But can he 
find his way out of the woods alone? 

Sue: I— I don’t know. . . . Oh, Miss 
Brown, I’m so sorry he ran away like 
that. 

Miss Brown (Looking worried): Chil- 
dren, I think perhaps we'd better look 
for Tommie at once. 

Sue (Pointing): He went that way, 
Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown: Well, come along, all of 
you — and keep your eyes open. If 
you don’t know your way, it’s very 
easy to get lost in the woods. (She 
goes off right, the children murmuring: 
“Lost?” . . . “Gee, I wouldn’t want 
to be lost in the woods.” . . . “And 


it’ll be getting dark soon.” Ete. 
(They all troop off, their voices fading 
in the distance. There is a pause. 
After a moment, Tommie enters left.) 
Tommie (Looking around): Gee, that’s 
funny. This looks familiar — this 
looks like the place I was before. 
Have I just been going around in 
circles? (He crosses right a little.) 
Now, if I go that way — (He turns.) 
No, no, that isn’t right. (He looks 
around again, frightened, starting 
first one way and then the other. The 
light on the stage dims a little as dusk 
begins to fall.) It’s — it’s beginning 
to get dark. It’s getting darker every 
minute — and I’m lost — I’m lost! 
(He rushes toward backstage where the 
forest looks denser.) 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SettinG: Deeper in the forest. The trees 
are all characters in the play. They 
talk and sway and move their arms, 
but are rooted to their appointed 
spots. The stage is eerie and shadowy. 

At Rise: Tommie enters right, stum- 
bling along. He is badly frightened now 
and half crying. 

Tommie (As he crosses stage): I’m lost 
—TI’m lost—I must have been 
walking for hours and still nothing 
but trees. . . . I’m so tired — and 
scared — (Crying harder) and hun- 
gry. I—I don’t know what to do. 
(He flops down at left under the willow 
tree and begins to cry in earnest.) 

Wiutow Tree (Crying, too. Softly): 
Whoo-whoo-whoo. Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, 
boo-hoo! 

Tommie (Raising his head): What was 
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that? Just an echo, I guess. (He cries 
again.) 

Wittow Tree (Louder now): Whoo- 
whoo-whoo. Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, boo- 
hoo! (Tommie looks up at the tree, 
wonderingly.) 

Wittow Tree: Why are you crying, 
little boy? 

Tommie: Because I — I’m lost. 

Wu1ow Tree: Boo-hoo. Boo-hoo. 

Tommie: Why are you crying? 

Wutiow Tree: Oh, I’m a weeping wil- 
low tree. Folks call me that because 
I look droopy and sad, but I don’t 
feel sad at all. I’m really very happy. 

Tommie: Well, I’m not. If I could only 
find my way home — (Crying again.) 

WitLow Tree: Don’t cry, little boy. 
The trees will take care of you. 

Oak Tree (From downstage right): Yes, 
we'll make a bargain with you, little 
boy. We'll protect you, if you'll 
help to protect us. 

Tommie (Frightened again): Who's 
that? 

Wittow Tree: Oh, that’s the Oak 
Tree. He’s the king of all the trees. 
Maybe he’ll introduce you to the 
others. 

Oak Tree: What’s your name, little 
boy? 

Tommie (Staring) : Tommie — sir. 

Oax TREE: 

Well, I’m the oak, the stalwart oak — 
The King of the forest glade; 

No wintry gale can blow me down — 
I’m strong and unafraid. 

Tommie (Rising and taking few steps 
toward Oak): You — you look strong. 

Oax Tree: Certainly I’m strong. 
Didn’t you ever hear of good solid 
oak? I last for centuries. 

Tommie: Yes, sir. 


Oak TREE: 

I’m a rough tree, a stubborn tree — 
A tree of power and might; 

And I'll always be a friend to man — 
If he will treat me right. 

Tommie: Well, I— I’m glad to know 
you, Mister Oak. 

Oak Tree: And this is the maple tree. 
(He waves his arm downstage left.) 
Now, don’t be shy, Miss Maple. In- 
troduce yourself. (To Tommie) She 
blushes very easily. 

Tommie: Blushes? 

Oak Tree: Yes. Haven’t you ever 
noticed in the fall how rosy her 
leaves are? 

Map te Tree (Tossing her head): That’s 
because I like a change of dress each 
season. 

I’m an ornamental tree — 
But very useful, too. 

My sugar syrup is good to eat — 
And my wood is hard and true. 

Tommie (Looking at maple): Gee! I 
never stopped to think that if it 
weren’t for the maple tree, we 
wouldn’t have any maple syrup! 

Cuestnut TREE: Evidently there are 
a great many things you haven’t 
thought of. (Tommie turns toward 
Cuestnut TREE.) You don’t realize 
how valuable all of us are. 

Tommie: Who — who are you? 

Cuestnut TREE: Why, you must know 
me. You’ve heard about me in 
school. 

“Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands” .. . 
Tommie: Sure. . . . (Finishing it) 
“The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands.” 
That’s Mr. Longfellow’s poem. 
Cuestnut TREE (Proudly): Poets like 
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to write about me. 
Little boys should like me, too — 
My nuts are good to eat; 

My branches spread to givecool shade, 
And my timber can’t be beat. 
Tommie: I’ve eaten chestnuts — 
they’re awfully good! And gee, I’m 

hungry right now! 

Cuestnut Tree: Are you? Well, here 
—TI'll shake you some nuts. (He 
shakes a little and some nuts fall 
down. Tommie runs eagerly over and 
picks them up.) 

Tommir: Thanks. . . . (Cracking one 
and stuffing it into his mouth.) 
Hmmm-m — these are good. (Point- 
ing upstage center.) What — what 
kind of a tree are you? 

Etim Tree: Shame on you — you 
ought to know. 

Tommie: Well, you look very famil- 
rae 

Em TREE: 

I’m an American elm — 
This country’s proud of me; 
I’m tall and very graceful — 
And my branches droop, you see. 

Oak Tree: Yes, the elm tree looks as 
though she’s very tired — all of her 
branches drooping with languor — 
but she’s really very strong, Tom- 
mie, a very fine tree. We wouldn’t 
know what to do without her. 

Tommie (Sitting down left again, still 
eating nuts): I’m beginning to won- 
der what we'd do without any of 
you. 

Oak Tree: That isn’t what you said to 
your sister, Sue. You spoke of us as 
though we weren’t of any use. In 
fact, I got the distinct impression 
that you didn’t like trees. 

Tommie: But how did you know what 


I said? 

Oax Tree: The pine tree told us. When 
the wind blows he brings messages 
to all of us. There he is — over there. 

Pine TREE: 

Yes, I am the pine, the murmuring 
pine, 
I give men warmth and cheer; 
I sing the song of the forest — 
And I’m green all through the 
year. 

Tommiz: Why —there’s a pine tree 
just like you outside my window at 
home. 

Pine Tree: And did you never hear 
him murmuring to you? 

Tommie: No, I — I guess I didn’t. 

Pine Tree: He'll tell you all the secrets 
of the forest if you’ll listen. 

Tommie: I’m going to listen after this 
— and when I see a willow tree, I’m 
going to ask him why he’s weeping. 

Wutow Tree: I told you — it’s just 
my way. 

Oak TreEE: Oh, you’ve met the weep- 
ing willow, haven’t you? 

Tommie: Yes. We — we kind of cried 
together. 

WiuLow TREE: 

But I haven’t told you about my- 
self. 
I’m a very important tree — 
And my wood is very, very strong — 
They make ball bats of me. 

Tommie: They —they do? Say, I'll 
remember that. I like to play base- 
ball. 

Wittow Tree: And sometimes boys 
make whistles of me. I don’t mind if 
they choose one of my small branches 
so they don’t hurt the rest of me. 

Oax Tree: We're all very agreeable if 
folks will only give us a square deal. 
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Wu Cuerry Tree: Of course we are. 
But sometimes they treat us horribly. 

Tommie: Which tree are you? 

Wu Cuerry Tree: I’m a wild cherry 
tree — and you must know all my 
cousins. 

Tommie: Cousins? 

Witp Cuerry TREE: Certainly. The 
apple trees and the peach trees — 
we're all related. 

Tommie: Why, we've got an apple tree 
in our back yard. In the spring, 
Mother can hardly wait for it to 
blossom. 

Witp Cuerry TREE: Our blossoms al- 
ways smell nice. And did you ever 
stop to think that if it weren’t for 
the fruit trees, you could never taste 
a rich red cherry or a delicious 
peach, or bite into a rosy red apple? 
The fruit trees have a lovely 

bloom — 
A lovely fragrance, too; 
And when our fruit has ripened — 
We give it all to you! 

Tommig: Why, I never thought of it 
in that way before. We’ve always 
eaten fruit when it came, and that 
was that. 

Witp Cuerry Tree: Well, it won’t 
keep coming unless you take care of 
the fruit trees. 

Wurte Brrcu Tree: Take care of all 
of us, that’s what I say! 

I’m the slim birch tree — 
All wrapped in white; 
Like a shaft of ivory 
In the moonlight. 

Tommig: The birch tree. It seems to 

me I’ve heard something about you 


Wurre Birca Tree: You should have. 
Longfellow wrote about me, too, 


in “Hiawatha.” The little Indian 
boy made a canoe of me. 

Tommie: So that’s what you’re used 
for. 

Waite Bircna Tree: That and hun- 
dreds of other things. I make good 
furniture, too. And of course a long 
time ago I was used in the school- 
room a lot. 

Tommie: In the schoolroom? 

Waite Bircnw Tree: Yes — to whip 
naughty children. 

Tommie: Oh! 

Waite Bircu Tree: But don’t let me 
frighten you. 

Tommiz (Laughing): You don’t —I 
think you’re all wonderful. Why, I 
guess a nation would just die out if 
it didn’t have any trees, and I’m 
going to do everything I can to see 
that we always have trees in this 
country. 

Oax Tree: Do you really mean that? 
Will you help to protect us? Will 
you try to teach the boys and girls 
everywhere that they need trees? 

Marie Tree (Enthusiastically): We 
make the soil fertile so that things 
can grow. 

Wiu.ow Tree: We prevent floods and 
droughts. 

Cuestnout TREE: Our wood is used for 
making millions of things that people 
use every day. 

Em Tree: Birds build their nests in 
our branches and we protect them — 
we protect all the wild life of America. 

Wiup Cuerry Tree: Our fruit helps 
feed the nation. 

Pine Tree: We give shade from the 
hot sun and protection from the 
cold winds. 

Aut Tress: And all of us add beauty to 
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the landscape. 

Oak Tree: And we'll protect you to- 
night, Tommie. 

Mapite Tree: We'll spread our 
branches to keep you warm. 

Pine Tree: My needles will make a 
soft bed for you. 

Wuvow Tree: If it rains we'll keep you 
dry. 

Cuestnut Tree: If you’re hungry, 
you can eat some more of my 
nuts. 

Witp Cuerry Tree: And my fruit. 

Eim Tree: We'll sing you to sleep. 

Warre Brrcs Tree: We'll keep you 
safe. 

Tommie: That’s — that’s very nice of 
you, and I’m not a bit frightened 
any more, but just the same, I do 
wish I could get home. My folks will 
be awfully worried, I guess, and the 
teacher too, and all the kids — 

Oak Tree: Do you think they’re 
looking for you? 

Tommie: I don’t know. I don’t deserve 
it — but I s’pose they are. 

Map te Tree: What can we do so that 
they'll find Tommie tonight? 

Eim Tree: We ought to be able to 
think of something. . . 

Wuirte Bircu Tree: But what? (There 
is a pause.) 

Pine TREE: I’ve got an idea! 

Oak Tree: What is it, Pine Tree? Tell 
us quickly. 

Au: Yes — yes — tell us! 

Pine Tree: You know how we pine 
trees talk and murmur among our- 
selves. 

Witiow Tree: Of course. 

Puve Tree: Well, if Tommie calls out 
for help, and then I send the message 
to the other pine trees deep in the 
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forest, they’ll repeat it over and over. 

Mr. Wind will help us, too. He’ll 
carry the message along until surely 
someone will hear. 

Oak Tree: Why, that’s a wonderful 
idea! 

Aut: Yes — yes. Hurry, Tommie — 
call out — call out to your friends! 
(Tommie at stage center cups his 
hands around his mouth, turns and 


calls back into the forest.) 
Tommie (Calls slowly. Drawn out): 
Help! Help! 


Oak Tree: Now, Pine Tree — 

Pine Tree (Repeating): Help! Help! 
( This can be very effective if voices back- 
stage repeat Prine Tree’s call, as 
though the other pine trees are carry- 
ing the message along. You hear 
another “Help! Help!” somewhat 
fainter and then another fainter still — 
and so on until they fade out alto- 
gether. The other trees are swaying and 
listening. After the last ‘‘ Help! Help!” 
dies away, as though far off in the 
distance, ToMMIE shouts again.) 

Tommie: This way! This way! 

Prine Tree (Repeating): This way! 
This way! (And offstage the cry is 
repeated several times, each cry grow- 
ing fainter and fainter as it travels 
along. As the last “This way!” dies 
out, you hear voices of boys and girls 
and the teacher fading in.) 

Voices (Still off): I was sure I heard a 
cry! He must be here somewhere. 
He must be. We’ve got to find him! 
(Tommie hears the voices and looks off 
excitedly. Sux is the first one to enter 
at right. She sees Tommie.) 

Sue (Joyfully): Tommie — Tommie! 
(Calling back) Miss Brown — here he 
is — here he is! (Miss Brown, fol- 
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lowed by the other boys and girls, 
enters.) 

Miss Brown: Tommie — we’ve been 
so worried! Oh, I’m so thankful 
we’ ve found you. 

Tommie: Gosh, Miss Brown, so am I. 
And I’m awfully sorry to have 
caused you all this trouble. 

OrneR Boys anp Giris: We looked 
everywhere. ... Yes ... Miss 
Brown didn’t know what to do... . 

Sue: Weren’t you scared, Tommie, 
here all by yourself? 

Tommie: At first a little. But the trees 
kept me company. 


Sue: Kept you company? But you 
don’t like trees. You said — 

Tommie: That was before I knew. Why, 
the trees are our friends. I don’t 
know what we’d do without them. 

Sur: But how did you learn that? 

Tommie: Well, when you're in the 
woods all by yourself the trees seem 
to talk to you. 

2np Boy: Aw — 

Miss Brown: I know what Tommie 
means. The trees have a language 
of their own, and tonight Tommie 
learned to understand it. 

THE END 


Flowers in May 


by Estelle Ritchie 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
First INTERROGATOR 
WoMEN OF THE SOUTH 
WoMEN OF THE NortTH 
Seconp INTERROGATOR 
First NortTHERN WoMAN 
First SOUTHERN WomMAN 
At Rise: The NortTHEerN and Sovutu- 
ERN WoMEN stand facing each other, 
two distinct groups. Standing way 
downstage on either side and facing 
each other, but away from the groups, 
are the two InreRRoGATORS. The 
NARRATOR stands center, downstage. 
Narrator: Once upon a time there 
was a very great country which 
stretched for thousands of miles east 
and west between two oceans. 
The people of this country worked 


diligently at their labors and were 
rewarded a thousand-fold, so that 
they became rich and prosperous. 
But their riches did not satisfy them, 
for many became unfriendly and 
learned to hate their fellow-man. 
And it came to pass that there was no 
union among these people, for the 
North despised the South, and the 
South hated and feared the North. 
Thus, the greatness of the country 
vanished away, and the Sons of the 
North fought with the Sons of the 
South until there was no peace. 

And the country which stretched 
for thousands of miles between two 
oceans became a land of war — of 
blood and of slaughter — so that no 
man was safe from the hatred of his 
brother. 


A 


erie 


——— 


First InterRoGATOR: How could this 
come about that one part should 
fight with another? 

Seconp INTERROGATOR: That one man 
should hate his brother and kill him? 

WomeEN OF THE Soutu: Through bitter- 
ness, through envy. 

WomeEN oF THE Nortu: Through fear, 
through slavery. 

First InterRRoGATOR: Who are these 
who speak? 

Seconp InrerRoGATOR: What people 
answer our questions? 

SouTHERN Women: We are the Women 
of the South. 

First SoUTHERN Woman: We are filled 
with unhappiness. 

SouTHERN Women: We have borne our 
bitterness for many years. 

Women or THE Nortu: We are the 
Women of the North. 

First NortTHERN Woman: We came to 
take away the bitterness from the 
South. 

NorTHERN Women: But no one will 
take comfort from us. 

First Inrerrocator: What unhappi- 
ness did you bear, O Women of the 
South? 

SouTHERN Women: We had many 
SOrTOWS. 

First SouTHERN Woman: Our land was 
made waste. 

SouTHERN Women: And our soldiers 
were killed in the battle. 

Seconp InterRoGATOR: Why did no 
one take comfort from you, O 
Women of the North? 

NorTHERN Women: We did not want 
fighting. 

Fiast NortHERN Woman: We wanted 
all the land to be free. 

NortTHERN Women: But our soldiers, 
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too, were killed in the war. 
Narrator: For four long years the 
spirit of war was throughout the 
land, and the fighters on both sides 

—from the North and from the 

South — gave their lives for the 

cause in which they believed. 

And the dead fell—and were 
buried where they had fallen. In 
their shallow graves they rested. 

NorTHERN Women: Soldiers from the 

North. 

SouTHERN Women: And soldiers from 
the South. 

Narrator: They were buried where 
they fell. 

First InreRRoGATOR: Where did they 
fall? 

Seconp IntrerRROGATOR: And where 
were their graves? 

NorTHERN Women: Graves in the 

North. 

SouTHERN Women: And graves in the 

South. 

NorTHERN WomEN: Graves where they 
had fallen. 

First NorTHERN Woman. Beside swift 
rivers. 

SouTHERN Women: In the fields. 

First SourHERN Woman: And on the 
tops of the mountains. 

Narrator: When the four years had 

passed away, and there was peace 

once more in the land, the people who 

had fought lived together without 

fear, even as they had before. 

And it came to pass, that in the 
springtime of the year, certain 
women from the South went out to 
place flowers on the graves of their 
dead soldiers. 

And when they had decorated the 
graves of their own dead, behold! 
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They looked about them and saw yet 
other graves which were bare and 
unadorned. 

First SouTtHERN Woman: And we 
were sad to see the graves that were 
not made beautiful with flowers. 

SouTHERN WoMEN: 

So we gathered yet more flowers 
And carried them to the graves 

And covered up all the places — 
Even the graves of our enemies. 

First SouTHERN WomMAN: 

So that no one knew which graves 
were of the South 

And which of the North — 

Since all were covered with flowers. 

First NORTHERN WoMAN: 

And we heard what had been done, 

And the hate left our hearts. 
NORTHERN WoMEN: 

So we, too, gathered flowers 

And carried them to the graves 

And covered up all those in our 

land, — 

Even to the graves of our enemies! 

First NortTHERN Woman: And all 
were covered with flowers. 

ALL: 

And the hate left our hearts, 
And we were glad, one with another. 


First NorTHERN Woman: Because 
there was no war. 
First SouTHERN Woman: And we 
lived peaceably, side by side. 
ALL: 
Our dead united us, 
And we became one again, as we had 
been before; 
And there was love between us two. 
Know, 
You who are alive, 
That this our land is one, 
And we are all of one family. 
SouTHERN WomMEN: 
We have suffered together: 
The dirt, 
The blood, 
And the graves. 
NORTHERN WoMEN: 
We are free together. 
All creeds 
And all races. 
ALL: 
We are one. 
We are united. 
We are joined: in death and in 
freedom! 


THE END 


Cy 


Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





A Golden Bell for Mother 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
TWINKLE 
ScRATCH 
WHISKERS 
Tiny 


SQUEEK | 


M ice 


Frisky 
CuDDLES 
FLUFFY 
Roty-Poty | Kittens 
TuBBy 
MovusEeR 
Purr 
STOREMAN 
Moruer Mouse 
SCENE 1 
Settinc: A mouse hole. Sign on wall, 
“* Mice Working.” 
At Rise: Siz Mics sit spinning, sewing, 
knitting, etc. 
Mice (Singing): 
Some little mice sat down to spin. 
Pussy came by and she popped her 
head in. 
“What are you at, my little men?” 
“‘Making coats for gentlemen.” 
“May I come in and snip off your 
threads?” 
“Oh, no, Mistress Pussy, you’ll snip 
off our heads.” 
Twinkie: What shall we make for 
Mother’s Day? 
Scratcu: I'll spin. 
Wauiskers: I will sew. 
Turvy: I'll knit. 


/ 


SqueEek: Ill crochet. 
Frisky: 

I know just the thing 

For Mother — I'll make 

A beautiful string 

To tie round her neck. 

(Showing string.) 
TWINELE: 

What good is a string 

Without anything on it? 
ScRATCH: 

Let’s buy her a ring 

Or a pretty new bonnet — 
WHISKERS: 

I'd buy her a ring 

Or a big golden locket, 

But there isn’t a thing 

But holes in my pocket. 

(Showing holes. A large “‘ silver coin” 

rolls into the mouse hole.) 


Tiny: Oh, goody! 
Squeek: What luck! 
FRIsky: 


Let’s run to the store! 

There’s a pretty gold bell 

That hangs on the door. 
TWINKLE: Oh, no! 
Scratcu: I’m afraid! 


Wuiskers: I’m a good little mouse. 


Tiny: 
You know Mother told us 
To stay in the house. 
SQUEEK: 
Come on, don’t be scared. 
Unfasten the latches. 
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Frisky: 
Run fast as you can 
And no one will catch us. 
(Mice unlatch door and run out, 
rolling coin along before.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SetTinG: A store. Door left with a bell 
hanging on it, so as to ring when the 
door is opened. 

At Rise: The StoreMAN is leaning on 
the counter. Enter Mice, one by one, 
each one slamming door and ringing 
bell. Last Mouse rolls in coin. 

SroREMAN: Who’s that at the door? 

Mice: It’s six little mice. 

TWINKLE: 

We want to buy something 
That’s really quite nice. 
STOREMAN: 
Well, what do you know! 
Six mice in my store! 
There must be a hole 
Down under the floor. 

ScRATCH: 

Oh, please, Mr. Storeman, 
We want you to sell — 

WHISKERS: 

Your neat little, sweet, 
And complete little bell. 
(Mice roll the coin to the StoREMAN.) 

STOREMAN: 

That looks like a dollar 
Rolled out of my till, 
But if you return it 

It may be I will. 

Tiny: 

You see, it’s a present 


For Mother today. 


SQUEEK: 
We’re willing to pay you 
Whatever you say. 
STOREMAN: 
All right, I will sell you 
My valuable bell, 
If a song you will sing 
Or a story will tell. 
Frisky: 
We know a good song 
And a story to tell — 
It’s about a big frog 
That lived in a well. 
Mice (Singing): 
A Frog he would a-wooing go. 
Heigh-ho, says Roly. 
Whether his mother would let him 
or no. 
With a roly poly, gammon and 
spinach, 
Heigh-ho, says Anthony Roly. 
(Etce.) 
STOREMAN: 
You sang that so well 
I'll give you my bell. 
(Takes down bell from door and gives it 
to Mice, who tie string to bell and 
run out, dragging the bell clattering 
behind them.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 
SETTING: A room outside mouse hole. 
At Rise: Kittens curled up cozily; 
yavn and stretch. 
Kittens (Singing): 
““Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have 
you been? 
I’ve been to London to visit the 
Queen. 
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Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what did you 
there? 
I frightened a little mouse under her 
chair.” 
CuDDLEs: 


Come, Kittens, instead 

Of taking your naps, 

Please put on your heads 

Your best thinking-caps. 
Fiurry: I’ve tried and I’ve tried — 
Roty-Poty: We all have tried too — 
TusBy: 

But we can’t quite decide 

What present will do. 

(Clattering of a bell along the floor, 

offstage, draws nearer. KitTEns start 

up and prick up ears.) 
Mouser: Do you hear a queer noise? 
Purr: Yes, what can it be? 
MovseEr: 

Crawl under here, boys, 

And wait till we see. 

(Krrtens hide under table. Enter 

Mice, dragging bell.) 
Mice: 

Oh, Mother, come here 

And see what we brought! 
Kittens (Jumping out): 

Yes, hurry, I fear 

You’re going to be caught! 

(Each Kitten catches a Mouse.) 
CupDLEs: 

I’ve got just the present 

To give to my mother! 
Fiurry: And I have one too! 
Roty-Poty: And I have another! 
TWINKLE: 

Oh, please, Mr. Kitten, 

Your mother, the Cat, 

Will eat us all up — 
Scratcu: And we wouldn’t like that. 
Tuspy: 

There’s nothing so nice — 


Or so I’ve heard say — 

As fat little mice 

For dear Mother’s Day. 
WHISKERS: 

Oh, yes, there is something 

Far better than mice. 

Perhaps we might sell 

If you paid us the price. 
Mouser: What’s better than mice? 
Purr: We dare you to tell! 
Tiny: 

There’s nothing so nice 

As a beautiful bell. 

(Ringing bell.) 
SQUEEK: 

Now where could you find 

A present like that? 

Our mother, you see, 

Rates more than a cat. 
Frisky: 

Too bad it’s the last — 

You won’t find another — 

But nothing’s too good 

For dear Mousie Mother. 
Cupp Es: Just look at that bell! 
Fiurry: Let me see it too! 
Roty-Poty: Say, that would look well! 
Tussy: Do you think it would do? 
Movuser: 

I think it would go 

On the front of her collar. 
TwinkLes: It’s valuable, though. 
Scratcu: It cost us a dollar. 
Purr: 

See here, little mice, 

If you will agree, 

You give us your bell 

And we'll let you go free. 
WHISKERS: 

What! give you our bell? 

Then what should we do? 
KitTEens: 

But we need a present 
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For Mother’s Day too. 
Tiny: We know how you feel. 
SquEEK: You need it, we see. 
FRISKY: 
We'll agree to the deal 
If you let us go free. 
(Mice give bell to Kittens who run off 
with it joyfully, while Mick scamper 
into mouse hole.) 


CURTAIN 


x* * * 


ScENE 4 


SerTine: Same as ScENE 1. 

Ar Rise: Mice busy as in ScEeNE 1. 
Enter Morner Mouse. Mice run to 
hug her. 

Moruer Movs: 

Were my children all good 
While I was away? 

TWINKLE: 

Yes, as good as we could, 
But we’re sorry to say — 

SCRATCH: 

We have nothing to give 
Our dear Mother today. 

Moruer Mouse: 

Dear Children, you know 
There’s nothing so nice 

As my snug little hole 

And my six little mice. 

But I’ve very good news — 
I can’t wait to tell — 


They have hung on the cat 
A wonderful bell! 
Wuiskers: A bell on the cat! 
Tryy: What’s good about that? 
Moruer Movuss: 
Why, child, don’t you see? 
The bell makes us free. 
We mice can have fun 
Till it warns us to run. 
She’ll never come stealing 
To catch us at play; 
The bell’s merry pealing 
Will give her away. 
SQUEEK: 
Hooray, hooray! 
For Mother’s Day! 
Frisky: 
The cat is belled: 
The mice can play! 
Moruer Movss: 
Sh, sh, I hear 
She’s coming near! 
(Sound of bell offstage, coming nearer 
and then dying away. Mice sit giggling 
with paws over mouths as they listen; 
then dance in a circle.) 
Mice: 
Hooray, hooray! 
For Mother’s Day! 
The Cat is belled: 
The Mice can play! 


THE END 
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The Dream Comes True 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
Four Fairies 
PRISCILLA 
PRUDENCE 
THANKFUL 
Mercy 

SETTING: An open space. 

At Rise: Against a soft background with 
a tall screen at either end, four little 
Fairies enter. They circle, dance, 
bow, flit to the four corners, meeting 
again at center. One by one, in turn, 
they dance from the circle to the front 
of the stage, wave their wands and then 
return to the center. 

First Farry: 

Midsummer Day! And the sun is 
bright 
With a magical, mystical golden light. 

Seconp Farry: 

Midsummer Day! And a whispering 
breeze 
Tosses the tops of the tallest trees. 

Turrp Farry: 

Midsummer Day! And the lovely 
flowers 

Bow and sway through the passing 
hours. 

Fourts Farry: 

Midsummer Day! If one only knew 

That a wish on that day comes true 
— comes true! 

(As the Fourtu Fatry ends her verse, 

she turns toward center, hesitates, looks 

off stage, places her finger upon her lips 

and points into the distance. Quickly 
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the four turn, follow her gaze, and then 
run from the stage. Almost immedi- 
ately, four little Purrran Matns enter 
from the other side, walking demurely, 
two by two. Suddenly they pause.) 

Prisci.ua: It’s been a busy, busy day 
for me. I’ve learned a Psalm and 
I’ve studied my catechism. 

PrupENcE: I, too, have been busy, 
Priscilla. I spent all morning at the 
spinning wheel. 

THankruL: And I, Prudence, have 
been occupied with the cooking, the 
mending, and the cleaning. (Pauses as 
she gazes at Mercy, who has walked 
away from them and stands with her 
back to the group.) What is it, Mercy? 

Mercy (Turning): It isn’t fair! It 
isn’t fair! 

THANKFUL (Going to her): You are 
speaking strangely, Mercy. 

Mercy: Perhaps I am speaking 
strangely, but I am wondering why 
we should spin and mend and learn 
the catechism when the skies are 
blue, the sunshine bright — when 
there are flowers and clouds and 
birds — 

Priscitta: That is not seemly talk, 
Mercy. 

Mercy: But I am saying what I feel. 
(Pauses.) Haven’t we all suffered 
through this long, cold, cruel winter? 

Prupence: We should not question 
Providence. 

Mercy: We are not questioning. We 
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are just children who want happiness 
and laughter. 

Priscitta: Would it be — right — to 
wish for happiness and laughter? 

Mercy (Eagerly): Let us try — for this 
one day. 

PrupENcE: We shouldn’t. 

THANKFUL: It would be fun to laugh, 
to sing, to play, to dance. 

PrisciLLa: Dance? Oh, Thankful! 

Mercy: Ah, but it is as natural for a 
child to dance as for a bird to sing. 

PrupEnce: And it would remind us of 
old England. 

THANKFUL: England with the haw- 
thorn. 

Prupence: And the hedge roses. 

Priscriua: And the daisies. 

THANKFUL: And the May Pole. 

Priscitia: I had forgotten that there 
ever was a May Pole. 

Prupence: And Midsummer Day 
when everything was so gay and 
happy — 

THANKFUL: When one made a wish 
hoping that it would come true. 

Mercy (Suddenly) : This is Midsummer 
Day. 

Prisciiua: I had forgotten. 

PrupEeNnce: Then why shouldn’t we 
laugh and play? 

Mercy: Why shouldn’t we wish for a 
May Pole? And a May Pole dance? 
(Suddenly the stage grows dark.) 

Priscitita: You wished, Mercy — you 
wished! 

Prupence: I’m frightened. 

THANKFUL: And it has grown so dark. 


Mercy: Listen! Don’t you hear a 
whisper — a rustling? (As the light 
comes on) Oh! (There stands a May 
Pole with eight streamers that match 
the robes of the Farrires. Each Farry 
holds the streamer of her own particular 
color.) 

First Farry: 

Midsummer Day! Let us all be gay, 

And sing and laugh through the 
livelong day. 

(Beckons to Priscitia and holds a 

streamer for her. PRIscILLA comes 

slowly forward and takes the streamer.) 

Seconp Farry (As she beckons to Pru- 
DENCE): 

Forget the cold and the dreary ways— 
Think of the happy, the golden days. 

Tuirp Farry (Beckoning to THanx- 
FUL): 

Each laughing flower, each swaying 
tree 

Is calling you. Come, dance with 
me. 

Fourts Farry (Beckoning to Mercy): 
You made your wish and we came to 

you, 
For Midsummer wishes come true — 
come true! 
(Shyly the four little Puritans take 
the streamers held for them, and from 
behind the scenes comes the sound of 
gay music. The eight weave in and out; 
and when the curtain falls, the pole is 
almost halfway wound.) 


THE END 
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Hi, Neighbor 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

LitTLe Sir Ecuo. 

LittLe Miss MANNERS. 

> sa Children of the U. 8. A. 

Yvonne and Jutes, from France. 

InGRip and Hans, from Sweden. 

GRETCHEN and Jan, from Holland. 

Foo Lone and Lirrite Rep FLower, 
from China. 

ANNE and Ricuarp, from England. 

Car.orta and Joser, from Italy. 

Songa and Atexis, from Russia. 

At Rise: Dotty and Teppy come out 
on the stage. Doxy holds two large red 
apples behind her back. 

Dotty: No, I will not give you an apple 
because you did not say please. 

Teppy: Oh, aw right! Keep your old 
apple! Who wants it anyway? 

Dotty (Giggles): Sour grapes! 

Teppy: Who said anything about 
grapes? And anyway, I don’t have to 
say please to you. Please is only for 
company. 

Dotty: Please is for anybody, Teddy. 
And you should always be polite to a 
lady. 

Teppy: So now you're a lady, I suppose. 

Do ty: Of course I’m a lady. 

Teppy: Ho, ho! And I thought you 
were only my sister. (Pushes her.) 
Well, to me you’re nothing but a 
pest. A pain in the neck, a — (Enter 
quickly, LirTLe Str Ecuo and Litre 
Miss MANNERS.) 


Miss Manners (Holds up a warning 
hand): Uh, uh! Don’t say the 
naughty word. 

LittLe Sir Ecuo: Just think how that 
would sound if it is echoed all over 
the world. 

Teppy: Who are you people anyhow? 

Miss Manners: I am little Miss 
Manners. I go around everywhere 
and show children how to be polite. 
How do you do, my little friends? 
(Curtsies to them.) That is the first 
lesson. 

Dotty (Curtsies back): How do you 
do, Miss Manners? (Curtsies to Sir 
Ecuo.) And good day to you, also, 
Sir Echo. 

Teppy: Who curtsies now? The answer 
is nobody. 

Miss Manners: Oh, dear me, yes! The 
children in Europe are still not 
ashamed of being polite, especially to 
their elders. Sir Echo will tell you 
that. Why, he broadcasts echoes of 
their good manners and their good 
behavior all the time. 

Sir Ecuo: I sure do. I am surprised that 
you haven’t heard them yet. I think 
I will call in some of the children of 
Europe to tell you a thing or two. 

Miss Manners: That is a very good 
idea, Sir Echo, for seeing is believing. 

Str Ecuo (Blows a whistle that hangs 
around his neck): Now you will soon 
meet your little cousins from across 


the sea. (The song “Hi, Neighbor” 
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is played and the children march in in 
couples, singing the chorus of the song.) 

Foo Lone (Bows deeply to Str Ecuo 
and Miss Manners): You sent for 
us, Honorable Sir Echo? 

Srr Ecuo: Aye, that I did, Foo Long. 
I sent for you to meet your young 
cousins in America. Children of 
Europe, meet Dolly and Teddy of 
America. (The boys bow low to Dotty 
and Teppy, and the girls curtsy.) 

Teppy (Snorts): That’s silly, bowing 
and kowtowing to people like that. 

Miss Manners: Ah, but you’d be 
surprised to see how far it gets you! 

Do tty: Are all the children from across 
the sea as polite as that all of the 
time? 

Hans: 

The children from across the sea 
Are as polite as they can be. 

They click their heels and bow to you 
When they say, “How do you do.” 
(All the boys again click their heels 
together.) 

INGRID: 

The small girls curtsy prettily 
(They all do so.) 

When they live across the sea. 
Little folks and big folks, too, 
Will always be polite to you. 

Miss Manners: And what have you 
got to say, Yvonne and Jules? 

YVONNE: 

In France we always remember to 
say, 

When we ask for something, “S’il 
vous plait,” 

And if we get it we say, “Merci,” 

Because we are as polite as can be. 

JULES: 

“Bon jour” to you, we'll always say, 
Which in your language means 


“Good day.” 

And “Au revoir,” said from the 
heart, 

We always say when we depart. 

Sir Ecuo: And here is a little echo from 
Gretchen and Jan. They come from 
Holland, you know, and though 
their little country has suffered 
much, they still do not forget to be 
polite. 

GRETCHEN: 

We learn when very young that we 
Must be polite as we can be, 

Our elders with respect to treat, 
And to curtsy when we meet 

(She curtsies.) 

JAN: 

When we go skating on the dykes, 
A sport that everybody likes, 

The boys will open doors and gates, 
And help the girls put on their skates. 

Miss Manners: Foo Long and Little 
Red Flower come from China where 
everybody is polite all the time, 
especially to the members of their 
families. 

Foo Lone: 

To our honorable parents and grand- 
parents, too, 

We bow as all Chinese children do, 

(They both bow low from the waist 

down.) 

And we do not speak unless spoken 
to. 

That is how we learn to be wise, good, 
and true. 

LittLe Rep FLower: 

Each girl is as quiet as a mouse. 

She has many duties around the 
house. 

Her worthy ancestors she must 
please. 

No one is more important than these. 
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Sr Ecuo: And now, here are Anne and 
Richard. They come from England. 
In England the girls and boys take 
for their pattern their young Prin- 
cesses, Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. 
They are quite grown-up now, but 
they always were the last word with 
the British children. 

ANNE: 

We still have castles, kings and 
queens, 

And princesses, now in their teens. 

Perhaps I'll go to court some day 

And then I'll curtsy in this way. 

(Curtsies deeply.) 

RicHARD: 

It’s like a fairy tale, you see, 

To bow again to royalty, 

(Bows very low.) 

That’s why to boys and girls like us 

Manners come naturally without 
fuss. 

Miss Manners: Carlotta and Josef 
come from Italy. There, too, the 
little girls and boys are taught to 
respect their elders. 

CARLOTTA: 

We like to do as we are told. 
It is not good to be too bold. 

Quite pleasantly we smile and greet 
The folks we meet upon the street. 
Sir Ecuo: And here we have Alexis and 
Sonja from Russia. They are very up 
and coming young people, but they 
do not forget that manners always 
count, and that you can go a long 
way on a pretty please and thank 


you. 
ALEXIs: 
We are the flower of Russia’s youth. 
We stand for progress, right, and 
truth. 
And yet we do not hesitate 





To bow before the truly great. 

SONJA: 

A pretty please and thank you, too, 
We will always say to you 

Because it pays to be polite 

And try to do just what is right. 

Sir Ecuo: You see, that is why I like to 
echo the pretty manners of children 
from across the sea. 

Miss Manners: Why don’t you all 
sing a little song to Sir Echo? (All 
sing “ Little Sir Echo,” the girls sing- 
ing the echo parts.) 

Teppy: Well, perhaps it does pay to be 
kind and polite. (With a thoughtful 
mien, his finger up to his head.) Now, 
what can I do to show you that I have 
learned a lesson? (Slaps his knee.) I 
have it. You all wait for me here. 
(He runs out.) 

Do.tiy: Now, what is he up to? You 
never can tell what Teddy is going to 
do next! (Teppy comes back with a 
basket filled with nice shiny, rosy 
apples.) 

Teppy (Bows low to the children): 

I know what I am going to do. 
An apple I will give to you 
To show that I have learned quite 
well 
The things that you have had to tell. 
(He goes from one to the other, and bows 
as he offers them an apple, starting 
with Miss Manners, then Sir Ecuo. 
Miss MANNERS gives him a deep 
curtsy, takes an apple, and says, 
“Thank you.” Each one in turn takes 
an apple, smiles, and says, “Thank 
you.” They all march out singing, 
“Hi, Neighbor,” led by Miss Man- 
NERS and Str Ecuo.) 


THE END 

















Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





A Marine for Mother 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Scotty Farrcuiip, A Ninth Grader 

Junior Faircuitp, A Seventh Grader 

Kitty Farrcuitp, A Siath Grader 

SERGEANT Timotuy O'BRIEN 

Mrs. FarrcHILp 

“Hoppy,” A much needed Maid 

Settine: The living room of the Fair- 
child home. 

At Rise: Junior and his older sister 
Scotty are struggling with a large 
package which they are wrapping in 
gift paper. Kirry, aged ten, is sitting 
on the sofa pretending to read a book. 
She takes no part in the gift wrapping. 

Scotty: Oh, do be careful, Junior! 
You can’t handle tissue paper like a 
duffle bag. Look out! You’ll tear it. 
Here, put your finger on this ribbon 
and hold it while I tie the bow. 

Junior: Call that a bow? Good night! 
It looks like a shoe string! Let me 
try. 

Scotty: Ha! I’d hate to see the bow 
you'd tie. If you’d only hold it tight, 
I'd have it done in a jiffy. 

Kirry: Can’t you two ever do any- 
thing without wrangling like two 
dogs over a bone? I declare — it’s 
disgusting! 

Junior: Aw, shut up! 

Scorry: You keep out of this, Kitty 
Fairchild. It seems to me that any- 
one who is too tight to contribute to 
a Mother’s Day gift for the dearest, 
sweetest mother in the whole world 


would be too much ashamed of her- 
self to make any suggestions. 

Junior: Yeah ... talk about ter- 
mites. I think I’d crawl back into 
the woodwork if I couldn’t act like a 
human being on Mother’s Day. 

Kitty: Go ahead and crawl, then . . . 
we won’t miss you. 

Junior: It’s you I’m talking about, 
Kitty. How do you suppose Mother’s 
gonna feel when she finds out these 
records are just from Scotty and me? 

Kirry: I don’t think she’d feel any 
better to know I’d wasted my good 
money on that old Oklahoma Album. 


(Sings mockingly . . . “Oh, what a 
beau-ti-ful morn-ing . . . Oh, what a 
beau-ti-ful day.) Phooey! Such a 
present! 


Scotty: You know Mother loves music 
and I know she'll like these records. 
Kitty: Oh, sure! Sure! She’ll like ’em. 
-And do you know why you're so posi- 
tive she'll like them? Because you 
like them. ... You and Junior 
. . . you’re always playing records. 
That’s the sort of present that’s one 
for Mother and two for yourselves! 

Scorty: Why, Kitty Fairchild! What 
a hateful thing to say! 

Junior: Aw, skip it! Don’t pay her any 
mind, Scotty. She’s just a mental 
case! 

Kitty: Mental case, am I? Well, I'll 
show you how much of a mental case 
I am. I’m sane enough to see that 


Mother is bluer than a torch singer 
since Dad left for the Navy. She 
cries all the time when we’re not 
around. 

Junior: And let me tell you something, 
Mother’s little snooper, That’s just 
why she’s gonna appreciate her 
Mother’s Day presents more than 
ever this year; and that’s just exactly 
why Scotty and I are determined 
she’s going to have something pretty 
nice. 

Kirtry: Well, my goodness! Don’t you 
suppose I want her to have some- 
thing pretty nice, too? 

Scorry: Then why won’t you pay your 
share toward these records? 

Kirry: I’ve told you a thousand times 
I don’t like records. I think they’re 
dumb. You can listen to enough 
music on the radio without spending 
money on records. Besides, I don’t 
have any money just now for Mother’s 
Day presents or for anything else. 

Scorty: So that's it! Broke again! And 
may I ask what you did with this 
week’s allowance? 

Kitty: Just what I did with last 
week’s. . . . Spent it. 

Junior: And on what? Milk shakes! 
Look at you! You’re so fat now you 
look like a baby blimp. 

Kitty: I don’t care. I’m eating for 
Victory. It’s unpatriotic to neglect 
your health. I’m keeping fit. 

Junior: Yeah . . . fit for butchering! 

Kitty: Well, anyhow ...I don’t 
have to be taking vitamin capsules 
like Scotty. Nobody ever needs to 
build me up. 

Scorry: You said it. 

Junior: But all this isn’t getting Moms 
her Mother’s Day present. (Reaching 
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in pocket) Here. . . . Here’s a quar- 
ter. Run down to the store and buy 
her a hankie. Anything’s better than 
nothing. 

Scorry: Gee! That’s swell of you, 
Junior. [ll give her a quarter, too. 
She can get a lovely handkerchief 
for fifty cents. 

Junior: Now mind . . . I’m not doing 
this for you, Kitty. It’s for Moms. 
I can’t stomach the idea of one of 
her own kids letting her down on 
Mother’s Day. Besides Dad wouldn’t 
like it. Now scram! 

Krrry: Thanks just the same, kids, but 
I don’t need it. 

Boru: Don’t need it? 

Kitty: Nope. You see, I have a present 
for Moms. My goodness, did you 
dopes think I wouldn’t have any- 
thing for her? 

Junior: But you said you were broke. 

Kirry: I am. 

Scorry: Now look here, Kitty, Mother 
won’t stand for any borrowing. 

Kitty: Who said anything about bor- 
rowing? 

Junior: But how could you get a pres- 
ent without any dough? 

Kirry: Don’t be so mercenary. Didn’t 
anyone ever tell you that the most 
precious things in this world are not 
bought with money? 

Junior: Sure. I heard that lots of 
times, but it never worked out for 
me. 

Scotty: What have you been up to, 
Kitty? What is this wonderful pres- 
ent that money can’t buy. 

Juntor: Yeah . . . What do you have 
for Mother. 

Kirry: Well, if you must know . . . I 
have the very thing she wants most 























in the whole world. . 
Daddy, of course. 
Scorry: And that is? 
Kirry (Proudly): A Marine. 
Born: A what? 
Kirry: A Marine. 
Boru: A Marine? 


. next to 


Kitty: That’s 
M-A-R-I-N-E. 

Scorry (Feeling her forehead): Kitty, 
are you sick or something? 

Junior: Aw, don’t let her kid you, 
Scotty! She’s just putting on some 
kind of an act. 

Kirty: I am not. I’m just answering 
your question. You insisted on know- 
ing what I have for Mom’s present 
and I’m telling you. 

Scorty: But, Kitty, a Marine! 

Junior: Aw, she’s nuts! 

Kirry (Coldly): Very well, if that’s the 
way you feel about it, I'll just go out 
on the porch and wait till he comes. 

Juntor: Wait till who comes? 

Krrry: The Marine, stupid. 

Scorry: Mother’s Marine? 

Kitty: Yes, Mother’s Marine. 

Junior: You mean you got a live 
Marine? 

Kirry (Jn utter disgust): Naturally. 
What would she want with a dead 
one? 

Scotty: I give up. Junior, see what you 
can get out of her. I know when I’m 
licked. 

Junior (Patiently): Now, listen, Kitty, 
let’s get a few things straight. Come 
over here and sit down and let me 
ask you a few simple questions. 

Kitty (Sitting down): O.K., Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Juntor: Now you say you got Mother 
a Marine as a present? 


right. . . . Marine. 
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Kirrty: Right. 

Junior: And just where, may I ask, 
did you get him? 

Kirry: At school. 

Scotty: At school! Ye gods! Is he a 
baby Marine? 

Junior (To Scotty): A case of arrested 
development, no doubt. 

Kirry: Oh, you both make me sick and 
tired! He’s a First Sergeant, about 
five feet eleven, looks a little bit like 
Alan Ladd and his name is Ser- 
geant Timothy O’Brien. Anything 
else you’d like to know? 

Junior: Yes. What is he doing in the 
6th grade? 

Kitty: He’s not in the 6th grade. He 
was talking to the sixth grade. He 
made a speech this morning about 
War Bonds. 

Junior: Oh ... the plot begins to 
thicken! So you invited him out here 
to sell Mother a War Bond. 

Kirty: I did nothing of the sort. I in- 
vited him out here to be Mother’s 
surprise, because I happen to know 
she’s been crying her eyes out for a 
Marine. 

Junior (Mopping his face as he sits 
down): You take over, Scotty, it’s 
too much for me. 

Scotty: Kitty, you’ve got to snap out 
of this. What do you mean by such 
a statement. . . . “Mother iscrying 
her eyes out for a Marine?” That’s 
the most ridiculous thing I ever 
heard. Why, it’s positively insulting. 
Why would Mother be crying her 
eyes out over a Marine? 

Kirry: I don’t know, but if she wants 
a Marine, she’s gonna have a Ma- 
rine. So there! 

Scotty: Well, I won’t have it. You’re 
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making a fool of yourself, and of us, 
and worst of all, of Mother. Now, 
you get busy and get in touch with 
that fellow . . . that Sergeant who- 
ever-he-is . . . and tell him to stay 
away from here . . . and do it right 
now before Mother gets home. 

Kirty: This isn’t any of your business, 
Scotty Fairchild, or yours either, 
Junior. This is between me and 
Mother and her Marine and I’m not 
going to hurt his feelings or take back 
my invitation. (Doorbell rings.) There! 

. I bet that’s the Sergeant now. 
I told him to come early before 
Mother got home, so I’d have time 
to break him in and get him intro- 
duced to the rest of the family. 

Scotty: Don’t you dare answer that 
door! 

Junior: Let him come in. I'll soon tell 
him where to go. 

Kirry (Laughing): I guess you'll throw 
him out, eh? I'd like to see you. . . . 
Remember, brother dear, this is a 
United States Marine you’re dealing 
with and a Sergeant at that, so take 
it easy. 

Junior: Well, I guess we’re in for it. 
Go ahead, bring him in here and 
we'll talk this thing over and get rid 
of him before Moms gets home. 
(Kitty goes to door.) 

Scorry: Oh, Junior, what are we going 
to do? Isn’t this awful? What would 
Daddy say? 

JUNIOR: Quiet, here he comes. 

Kuirry (Entering with Sergeant O’ Brien) : 
Well, here he is. Sergeant O’Brien 
this is my sister, Scotty and my 
brother, Junior. 

Boru: Good evening. 

SERGEANT: Glad to meet you, kids. My 
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gracious, you never told me you had 
such a grown-up sister, Kitty. 

Kitty: Oh, she’s not so grown up. She’s 
still having her teeth straightened 
and she’s only in ninth grade. 

Scorry: The Sergeant will hardly be 
interested in my verge work, Kitty. 

SERGEANT (Laughing): Never mind, 
Miss Scotty. I nee are all about 
little sisters and how embarrassing 
they can be. I have one of my own 
and that’s why I was so quick to snap 
up Kitty’s invitation, because it 
makes me feel at home just to hear 
her chatter on and on. 

Junror: And do you have any brothers 
too, Sergeant — any dearlittle broth- 
ers just like me? 

SERGEANT: Well, no, Buddy, can’t say 
that I have. But I sure do wish I did. 
You see, I’m a great guy for kids. I 
like ’em. 

Kirry: Sit down, Sergeant. We'll have 
some planning to do, if we’re going 
to have everything ready when 
Mother gets home. 

SERGEANT: What do you mean? Isn’t 
your mother here? Doesn’t she know 
I’m coming? 

Scorty: She certainly doesn’t Amite 
anything of the kind, Sergeant 
O’Brien. 

SerGeant (Rising): Well, say... 
then I better be clearing out. I 
thought she knew all about this and 
wanted me for dinner tonight. 

Kirry: Oh, dear, please, Sergeant 
O’Brien! You don’t understand. It’s 
to be a surprise ...a Mother’s 
Day surprise. 

SerGeaNnt: Maybe I’m dumb, but 
what’s the surprise? 

Kirry: You are. 





SerGEant: I still don’t get it. 

Juntor: And to be perfectly frank, 
Sergeant, neither do we. I don’t 
want to make you feel unwelcome 
or anything like that . . . but just 
how did you happen to come here 
tonight? 

SeRGEANT: That’s easy. Your little 
sister here came up to me after my 
speech this afternoon and asked me 
if I wouldn’t like to come out to her 
house, this evening, for dinner. She 
said her mother liked Marines; you 
know, sort of had a soft spot in her 
heart for our branch of the service, 
and because tomorrow is Mother’s 
Day she’d like to have a Marine out 
to the house for dinner. Well, that 
just suited me fine. . . . Why, gosh, 


I haven’t been inside a home like 
this in two years; and well, maybe 


you don’t know how it is, but 
Mother’s Day does something to a 
guy’s spirit. . . . It makes him want 
to be around a house where there is 
a mother. ’Course it’s not as good as 
being close to his own mother, but 
it makes him feel better to be around 
somebody’s mother on Mother’s Day 
...80... well... that’s about 
all there is to it; but of course if 
your mother doesn’t know anything 
about it or isn’t expecting me, I'll 
scram. ... Only . . . well, I cer- 
tainly never thought this kid here 
looked as if she’d pull a trick like 
that. 

Kirty: But it isn’t a trick, honest . . . 
it’s a surprise. Oh, dear, why won’t 
you people give me a chance to 
explain? 

Scorry: I don’t understand it either, 
Sergeant, but Kitty isn’t a mean 


child even if she is a pest sometimes. 
Maybe there’s some truth to this 
story about Mother’s wanting a ma- 
rine. Let’s listen to her. 

Kirty: Thanks, Scotty. Honest, Ser- 
geant, I’m not trying to pull any 
tricks or fool you; but it’s like this. 
Seotty and Junior have bought 
Mother an album of victrola records 
for Mother’s Day and they wanted 
me to go in with them on the present; 
but I wanted to give her something 
extra special on account of well . . . 
I know how lonesome she is without 
Dad and everything, so I just made 
up my mind that I’d find out what 
she wanted most in all the world 
and then try to get it for her. 

SERGEANT: Wasn’t that a pretty tall 
order? 

Kirty: It might have been. My good- 
ness she might have wanted a dia- 
mond bracelet or something, but as 
soon I found out that she wanted 
a Marine, it was easy. I just looked 
around and the minute I saw one, 
I nabbed him; and it turned out to 
be you. 

Junior: Now I ask you, Sergeant, 
isn’t that about the nuttiest story 
you ever heard? 

SERGEANT: But... well... how. 
. . . What on earth does she want 
with me? 

Scorry: And what ever makes you 
think Mother wants a Marine? 

Kitty: I heard her say so. Just the 
other day when I had to stay home 
from school on account of my cold, 
I overheard Mother crying to Aunt 
Alice. They were up in Mother’s 
room and the door was open and 
I couldn’t help hearing. 








Junior: And you criss-cross your heart 
and hope to die that Moms told 
Aunt Alice she wanted a Marine? 

Scorry: You’re sure you’re not dream- 
ing? 

Kitty (Jn disgust): Dreaming! I was 
as wide awake as I am now. Poor 
Mother! She was telling Aunt Alice 
how she missed Daddy, and how 
lonely she was, and what a time she 
was having trying to work and run 
this family at the same time, and 
how discouraged she was. That’s 
when she cried harder than ever and 
kept saying, “Oh, Alice, if only I 
could get a Marine.” 

Scotty: Well, I honestly don’t know 
what to think of this. Kitty, if I 
thought you were making this whole 
thing up, I’d — well — I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t do to you. 

Kirry: But I’m not, and I still don’t 
see anything to get so excited about. 
After all, I’ve just invited a per- 
fectly nice Marine home for supper. 
I guess Mother just gets lonesome, 
and a guest will cheer her up. 

SERGEANT: Well, I think the best thing 
for me to do is to scram out of here. 
I’m afraid I’d be too big a surprise 
for your mother. I guess you think 
I was pretty dumb to come here on 
Kitty’s invitation, but the prospect 
of spending an evening in a real 
home where there was a lively family 
was too much for my good judg- 
ment. But now that I see how things 
are, I'll be shoving off. 

Kitty: Oh, no, please don’t go! 
Scorty: I wish you would stay, Ser- 
geant. It’s nice to have you here. 
Junior: Yeah, why not stay and see 

it through? 
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Krrry: Mother will be home any min- 
ute, and we'll all get supper together. 

Scorty: There’s some chicken in the 
ice box, and we can stir up some 
wafiles. 

SerGeANtT: Mm! Chicken and waffles! 
But what about your mother? 

Scorry: Oh, Mother’s wonderful, al- 
though I must admit that this story 
of Kitty’s makes her sound crazy. 
(Sound of automobile horn.) 

Junior: That’s Moms now! She always 
toots as she turns the corner. 

Kirry: Quick! Go into the dining room 
and stay there. Hurry! Go on! (Pushes 
sergeant toward door. If possible, door 
should be equipped with a draw curtain 
so that the SERGEANT is concealed, 
although he makes a complete exit.) 
Now just let’s act natural. You give 
Moms your present first, and then 
I'll give her mine. 

Scorry: But we were going to save ours 
until tomorrow. 

Junior: Sure, but that was before our 
great Marine mystery. We'll give her 
the presents right away. (Mother 
enters, carrying several packages.) 

Moruer: Hello, darlings. What’s the 
matter? Am I late? You look as if 
you're an official welcoming com- 
mittee. Here, Scotty, here are the 
vegetables for dinner. I stopped at 
the market on my way home. (Sinks 
into chair.) Whew! I’m nearly dead! 
What a day! 

Scorry: You just sit there and relax. 
I'll drop these things into cold water. 
(Ezits.) 

Junior: Take it easy, Moms! You look 
as though you’d been winning the 
war all by yourself today. 

Kitty: I’ve had a busy day too, 
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Mother. So much has happened. 

Moruer (Smiling): Something is al- 
ways happening to you, dear. What 
was it today? 

Junior: Aw, don’t get her started on 
one of her pointless stories. You can 
listen to her when you’re rested. 

Moruer: What about the mail? Any- 
thing from Dad today? 

Junior: Nothing today, Moms. But we 
have a surprise for you just the same. 

Moruer: Surprise? What sort of sur- 
prise? 

Juntor: One that we hope you’re going 
to like. But here’s Scotty. (Scotty 
re-enters.) She’s better at explaining 
surprises than I am. 

Scorry: You just want to get out of 
making a speech, Junior. I know you. 
(Gets package.) Well, here you are, 
darling. Here’s your Mother’s Day 
present. We thought we'd better 
give it to you tonight so you can 
enjoy it all day tomorrow. 

Moruer: Mother’s Day! I had almost 
forgotten about it. But you children 
shouldn’t have done this. You really 
spoil me. 

Junior: Hurry up and open it, Moms. 
I can hardly wait to see how you'll 
like it. 

Moruer (Undoing package): I can 
hardly wait myself. Oh, you darlings! 
Just what I wanted! All the records 
from “Oklahoma.” I’m tickled to 
pieces. How did you ever think of 
such a thing? It’s a wonderful pres- 
ent. 

Junior: It was Scotty’s idea. 

Moruer: Well, it was a real inspira- 

tion. (Hugs Scorry.) Thank you, 

dear. Thanks a million. And you too, 

Junior. And Kitty, bless your little 
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heart! Thanks to you, too. It must 

have taken a big slice out of your 

allowance. 

Kirry: Oh, that’s all right, Moms. You 
see . . . it’s like this. The records 
are from Scotty and Junior.I . . . I 
. . . have something else for you. 

Moruer: Something else? But this is 
enough. Kitty darling, you shouldn’t 
have tried to buy a separate present. 

Krrry: Oh, but Mother, I wanted to 
get you something special this year. 
Something you wanted a whole, whole 
lot. 

Moruer: But I have everything I want 
most in the world right here in this 
room ... you three. And when 
Daddy comes home and we're all 
together again, I’ll never want an- 
other thing. 

Scorry: But, Mother, Kitty does have 
a surprise for you. Junior and I 
don’t exactly understand it but. . . 

Junior: She swears up and down it’s 
something you’ve been wanting 
mighty bad. 

Moruer: Well, I really can’t imagine 
what it could possibly be. (Kitty 
crosses to doorway and opens curtain 
and brings in the SERGEANT.) 

Kirty: Here he is, Moms. . . 
... a Marine. 

Moruer (Springing to her feet): Why, 
Kitty, who is this man? What’s he 
doing here? 

SERGEANT (Saluting): Sergeant Tim- 
othy O’Brien, at your service, 
Ma’am. 

Kirry: He’s your Mother’s Day pres- 
ent ... what you’ve been asking 
for. He’s your Marine. 

Moruer: My Marine! Kitty Fairchild, 

have you lost your senses? I never 


. Look 


saw that man before in my life. 
Young man, what are you doing here? 

SERGEANT: Well, Ma’am, I don’t rightly 
know. Your little girl invited me here 
for dinner this evening on account 
of tomorrow being Mother’s Day, 
but after I got here I found out 
that I was to be sort of a surprise 
for you, Ma’am. I guess it’s a sur- 
prise for both of us, isn’t it? 

Kitty: Oh, dear! (Half crying) You 
don’t like your present! I should 
have known better than to try a 
surprise. Somehow or other they 
always backfire on me. But you said 
you wanted one. 

Junior: Make her stop babbling, 
Moms, and see if you can get some 
sense out of her. 

Mortuer: Yes, I insist on knowing what 
this is all about. As for you, Sergeant, 
you are certainly a welcome guest, 
but I must say I don’t understand 
how you’re supposed to be a surprise 
for me. ' 

Kitty: You told Aunt Alice you 
wanted a Marine more than any- 
thing else and, now that you have 
him, you don’t want him. 

Moruer: Kitty, this is ridiculous! Stop 
crying! You’re embarrassing our guest. 
Sit down, Sergeant O’Brien, and 
make yourself at home. Now, Kitty, 
be sensible and listen to me. Where 
did you get this notion that I wanted 
a Marine? 

Kitty: When I was home from school 
last week. You and Aunt Alice were 
talking (Begins to cry harder) and 
you were crying; and you said over 
and overagain .. . “If only I could 
get a Marine.” 

Moruer: I said . . . (Suddenly starts 


to laugh uproariously. She tries sev- 
eral times to talk but is overcome by 
laughter.) Oh, Kitty, you'll be the 
death of me! 

Kirry: I don’t see anything so funny. 

Moruer: Oh, dear me! I’m not laugh- 
ing at you, child. It’s just that you 
made such a funny mistake. 

Junior: I told her you didn’t want a 
Marine. I knew it had to be some 
sort of mistake. 

Kirry: But I heard her with my own 
ears. 

Moruer: Oh, of course you did! I 
remember perfectly. I was talking to 
Aunt Alice, and [ll admit I was 
crying. Things seemed so awful and 
I was secretly afraid you might be 
coming down with scarlet fever, Kitty. 
I just didn’t see how I could keep on 
with my household responsibilities 
and my job, too; you must have 
been asleep and waked up right 
around that point in our conver- 
sation. What I was saying was this. 
. . . Ifonly I could get our Maureen 

Maureen Hopkins, the wo- 
man I had to help me when Scotty 
and Junior were little. They used to 
call her ““Hoppy.” I had heard she 
was back in town looking for work. 

Junior: I remember “Hoppy.” 

Scorty (Beginning to laugh): Poor 
Kitty! You thought she said, “A 
Marine”’ instead of “Our Maureen.” 

Kirry: Well, I'll be jiggered! All the 
time she wanted a maid and I got 
her a United States Marine. 

SERGEANT: Well, folks, I tell you what! 
I'll double for that maid tonight and 
help with the supper dishes if you'll 
let me stay for that chicken and 
waffles. Is it a deal? 




















Moruer: It’s more than that, Sergeant 
O’Brien, it’s an invitation to dinner 
tonight as well as breakfast, lunch 
and dinner tomorrow. Since I’ve met 
you I’ve made up my mind I must 
have a Marine for Mother's Day. 

SERGEANT (Making a courtly bow): I'll 
be happy to oblige you, Ma’am. 

Scotty: Well, come along, Sergeant, 
and let’s do KP on this supper of 
ours. 

Moruer: Just a minute, please. I guess 
I have a surprise or two up my 
sleeve. 

Kitty: If it’s no better than my sur- 
prise you’d better keep it up your 
sleeve. 

Morner: Now, don’t be silly, dear. 
Your present was wonderful and 
we're all going to enjoy Mother’s 
Day twice as much on account of 
knowing Sergeant O’Brien. It isn’t 
every mother who has a daughter 
who can go out and catch a Marine 
for her. But to get back to my sur- 
prise . . . I think I heard the kit- 
chen door open a minute ago. How 
about taking a look out there and 
let me know what you find? (The 
three children rush toward the door.) 

SERGEANT (Looks at Mrs. Farrcui.p): 
Is Maureen out there? 

Moruer: She is . . . and in uniform, 





too. From this day forth, my troubles 
in the housekeeping department are 
over. (Cries of Hoppy. . . . Hoppy, 
where did you come from? Isn’t this 
a surprise? etc. . . . The three chil- 
dren return to the living room with 
Hoppy in their midst. She is a jolly 
looking maid in uniform.) 

Scotty: Mother, this is wonderful. 
Now you'll have a real Mother's 
Day. 

Junior: With Hoppy at the controls, 
the Fairchild family can weather 
any storm. 

Moruer: Maureen, you’ve never met 
my youngest daughter, Kitty. Kitty, 
this is the one and only Maureen 
for Mother. 

Kirty: Yes, I can see that now, but I 
still think my Sergeant O’Brien is 
pretty nice. 

Maureen (Laughing): Can your Ser- 
geant O’Brien make waffles? 

SerGEANT: He not only can, he will 
.. . that is if you’ll just give him 
a chance. 

Moruer: I move we all adjourn to the 
kitchen . . . and put his boasting 
to the test. 

SERGEANT: Well folks, it looks to me as 
if the “Marines have landed and 
have the situation well in hand.” 

THE END 
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Soldiers on the Home Front 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
UncLe Sam 4TH Boy 
Miss SECRETARY Ist GIRL 
Ist Boy 2np GIRL 
2np Boy Srp GiRL 
Srp Boy 47TH GIRL 


Tie: The Present. 

Settinc: The office of Uncle Sam, Inc. 

At Rise: Uncie Sam, dressed in the 
traditional costume, sits at the desk 
busily figuring with paper and pencil. 
He stops figuring, scratches his head 
and scowls at the paper. 

Uncie Sam: Three billion — twelve 
billion — six billion — thirteen bil- 
lion — (Breaking off. Calls) Oh, Miss 
Secretary — Miss Secretary! (Miss 
SECRETARY enters left, carrying a 
notebook and pencil.) 

Secretary: Yes, Uncle Sam — here I 
am, sir! 

Uncie Sam: I'd like to see the head 
bookkeeper. 

Secretary: I’m afraid that’s impossi- 
ble, Uncle Sam — he’s home with a 
headache. 

Uncie Sam: Well, then let me see his 
first assistant. 

Secretary: I’m sorry, sir, but the first 
assistant has a headache, too. You 
see, they can’t make their figures 
come out straight. 

Unc.e Sam: It’s not surprising, I sup- 
pose. I’ve been looking at these bills 
and my head is beginning to ache, 
too. This war is costing a great deal 


and, so far, we just haven’t enough 
money to pay for it. 

Secretary: But what about the war 
bonds? I thought people were re- 
sponding to the war bond drives. 

Unce Sam: Oh, they are — they are! 
I’m certain that every man and 
woman who realizes how important 
money is in winning the war is loan- 
ing every cent they can to me, but 
still it isn’t enough. 

Secretary: I think some people feel 
that what they can loan is so little 
that it isn’t worthwhile. 

Unc e Sam: Ah, but it is! It’s the buy- 
ing regularly that counts. Why, even 
a ten-cent stamp each week — do 
you know what I wish? I wish I could 
talk to the children — the boys and 
girls of America. Make them realize 
how much they can help. 

Secretary: Some of the boys aid girls 
are buying stamps, I’m sure of that. 

Uncie Sam: But we need everyone. 
This is a war where every man, 
woman, boy and girl can be a soldier 
on the home front. Just think, Miss 
Secretary, there are some thirty mil- 
lion boys and girls going to school — 
think what it would mean if each one 
of those could buy a twenty-five-cent 
stamp each week — or even a ten- 
cent one. Why, think of the planes 
and tanks and guns we could buy! 

Secretary: How can you tell the chil- 
dren? 
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Uncue Sam (Drumming fingers on desk) : 
If I could just send out an S.0.8. — 
Uncle Sam needs money . . . 

Secretary: You might have your pic- 
ture taken again. The photographer 
has done some very nice ones of you. 
You know, we could print under- 
neath it, “Uncle Sam needs money.” 

Uncie Sam: No, no, I’m afraid that 
won’t do this time. I'll have to think 
of something else. (Drumming fingers 
on desk, he looks off, thinking.) If I 
could talk to the children — talk to 
them in person. (Banging fist on 
desk.) I know — I'll make a tour! 
(He rises excitedly.) 

Secretary (Jn surprise): A tour? But 
traveling is so difficult these days. 
Uncue Sam: Oh, [ll get a priority! If 
anyone’s got a right to travel, I guess 
Uncle Sam has. I'll make a tour all 
around the country. Have my bags 
packed at once. (He starts off right.) 

Secretary: Very well, Uncle Sam. 

Uncie Sam: I’ve got to talk to the 
children myself—in schools — in 
playgrounds — everywhere. (He ez- 
its. The curtain falls.) 

+ * * 
SCENE 2 

Sertine: A playground. 

Ar Rise: Eight children come trooping 
in — four boys and four girls. 

Ist Boy: Come on, let’s play soldier. 

2nv Boy: Soldier, sailor, marine and 
pilot — that’s a good game, and 
there are four of us. 

lst Giri: Four? What about us? 

2nD GirR.: Yes. 

3rD Boy: Girlscan’t playif we're going 


to be soldiers. 
3rD Grew: I'd like to know why not. 
Women are soldiers, too, in this war. 
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We can be WACS and WAVES and 
SPARS and Army Nurses. 

4TH Boy: Well, maybe. . . . What do 
you say, fellows? 

OruER Boys: I suppose we might as 
well let them play if they want to. 
4TH Girt: Humph! You needn’t be so 

superior about it! I’m not even sure 
I want to play. It sounds silly to me 
— all of us pretending we’re soldiers. 
We aren’t, really. 
Ist Giri: No, of course we’re not — 
none of us is. We aren’t old enough. 
Boys: So what? We can play a game, 
can’t we? If we want to? 
Ist Boy: Look! (Striking a pose as 
though charging.) 
I’m a soldier, brave and bold — 
I charge the enemy; 
And chase him through the jungles 
dark — 
In lands across the sea. 
2np Boy: 
And I’m a sailor on a ship — 
I wear our Navy blue; 
I man a great big gun aboard 
And I am tried and true. 
Ist Grr: 
And I’m a WAC in uniform — 
The Women’s Army Corps — 
I free a man so he can fight — 
That’s what the WACS are for. 
2np GIRL: 
And I’m a WAVE, a sailor girl, 
I, too, wear Navy blue; 
I release the men to man the ships — 
There’s lots of things I do. 
Srp Boy: 
I’m a pilot in the sky — 
I guide my plane with skill; 
I fly her high and safe and true 
And with a right good will. 


Srp GIRL: 
I’m a nurse — I save men’s lives 
In countries far away; 
When they get hurt, I make them fit 
To fight another day. 
47TH Boy: 
I’m a Marine— I’m tough and 
strong; 
You'll find me everywhere, 
Where fighting is the fiercest 
On land and sea and air. 
47TH GIRL: 
I enlisted in the Coast Guard — 
And now I am a SPAR; 
The work I do helps men to guard 
Our coastlines near and far. 
(She has been standing straight, now 
she relaxes and stamps her foot a little.) 
There, I’ve pretended to play your 
game. Now what do we do? 
lst Boy: Well, gee, I — I don’t know! 
We've got to act as if we were doing 
the stuff that we’d be doing if we were 
really in the war. 
3rp Gir.: Okey, I’m the army nurse. 
Say, you’re wounded. 
2nv Boy: I wonder if it is kind of silly 
—playing at being soldiers. We 
ought to be really doing something 
to help win this war. 
4TH Girt: That’s what I say. But 
what can we do? 
3rv Boy (Looking off right): Well, did 
you notice that big poster over there? 
(He points.) It says Uncle Sam needs 
you. 
2np Girt: Who does it mean? 
lst Girt: Everyone, I s’pose. It means 
Uncle Sam needs everyone. 
4TH Boy: No, I guess it just means he 
needs soldiers to fight. 
ist Boy: Well, there you are. We’re not 
old enough to be soldiers, worse luck, 


so what can we do for Uncle Sam? 
(UncLE Sam enters right. He is smil- 
ing and brisk.) 

Unc ie Sam: Hello there, boys and girls! 
Did I hear my name? 

Boys anp Giris: Why — are you — 

UNcLE Sam: 

You bet I am — I’m Uncle Sam, 
And [I’m touring all about 

With a very important message 
I ought to fairly shout. 

I need the children of this land — 
I need your help, you see; 

You’ve got to help me win this war — 
Speed us to victory! 

Boys and Grris: But how? How can 
we help? 

lst Boy: A few minutes ago we were 
playing we were soldiers but — 

Uncxe Sam: But you don’t have to play 
you’re soldiers, you can really be 
soldiers — soldiers on the home front. 

2np Boy: But how? We can’t fly planes 
or drive tanks or — 

Uncie Sam: No, but you can loan me 
the money to help build the planes 
and tanks and guns — 

ist Girt: Loan you the money? 

2np Gir: But we have so little money, 
Uncle Sam. Sometimes I make fifty 
cents a week taking care of my baby 
brother, but that wouldn’t help, 
would it? 

Uncie Sam: Fifty cents? Why, if each 
one of you could buy just a ten-cent 
war stamp each week, that would be 
a great help. 

Boys and Grrus: A ten-cent stamp? 
Why, I could easily dothat. . . . ’m 
sure I could buy a twenty-five-cent 
war stamp each week. . . . (Eic.) 

Unc e Sam: Of course you can — you 
all can — and it’s the doing it regu- 
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larly that counts. Why, don’t you 

see, if each boy and girl in the coun- 
try would buy a ten-cent stamp each 
week how that would count up? 
There are some thirty million boys 
and girls going to school — 

$rp Boy: Thirty million — gee! Let’s 
see — thirty million times ten — 
that’s three million dollars a week — 

Uncie Sam: And do you realize what a 
lot of fighting equipment you can 
buy with that? Why, forty thousand 
dollars will buy one light tank, and 
fifty-five thousand dollars will buy 
one pursuit plane. 

38rp Giri: My goodness, we can really 
help! Just suppose each one of us on 
an average could buy a twenty-five- 
cent war stamp each week — why, 
that would be — let’s see — twenty- 
five times thirty million — why, that 
would be seven million, five hundred 
thousand dollars! 

4rn Boy: Whew-w — it sure counts 
up! 

Boys and Giris: I’m going to save 
every cent of my allowance... . 
I’m going to use all that money I get 
for collecting waste paper. . . . I’m 
going to see if I can take care of the 
neighbor’s baby — then I'll use the 
money to buy war stamps. (Etc.) 

4rH Girt: We'll help, Uncle Sam — 
we'll give every cent we can toward 
winning the war. 

Uncie Sam: But you’re not giving it, 
don’t forget that! You’re only loan- 
ing it. In ten years you'll get it back 
with interest. 

2nv Boy: Get it back? 

Uncie Sam: Certainly. Save up your 
war stamps until you have eighteen 

dollars and seventy-five cents. That'll 


buy a bond, and in ten years it’ll be 
worth twenty-five dollars. 
lst Boy: Save up for a bond. 
Ist Girt: I’m going to get as many 
bonds as I can. 
2np GirL: Why, we can save our bonds 
and go to college later. 
2np Boy: And for all kinds of things. 
Srp Boy: I’m going to begin right 
now! 
Srp GirL: And the best part of it is 
we'll really be helping — 
47H Boy: Helping to win the war. 
47H Gir: We'll be real soldiers on the 
home front, won’t we, Uncle Sam? 
Uncte Sam: You bet your life! (He does 
a little jig step and then sings to the 
tune of ““ Yankee Doodle.’’) 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, you'll be soldiers — 
Marching every day — 
You'll buy war stamps and back 
our men 
To victory that’s the way. 
Boys and Girts (Forming in line and 
singing to tune of ““Y ankee Doodle’ as 
they march across the stage): 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, we are soldiers — 
Marching every day — 
We'll buy war stamps and back our 
men 
To victory that’s the way. 
Marching, marching, we will go, 
We’re thirty million strong — 
And we will help this war to win 
That is our battle song! 
(They stop marching and smartly salute 
Uncie Sam, who smiles and salutes 
them in return as the curtain falls 
quickly.) 


THE END 


Copyright 1944 by Mildred Hark and Noel 
cQueen. 



























The Victory Garden 


by Blanche Day 


Characters 

Peter, a little boy about 9. 
Auicer, a little girl about 8. 
Tue Beer Farry 
Tue Corn Farry 
Tue Carrot Farry 
Tue Bean Farry 
Tue Four WEeps, little boys. 

Sertinc: Perer and Auice’s backyard. 

Ar Rise:‘Perer and Auice are hoeing 
in the garden. 

Peter: It takes a lot of hoeing, this 
victory garden. 

Auice: Yes, it does, doesn’t it? 

Perer: I didn’t think it would be so 
much hard work. 

Auice: Oh, yes, Peter! Think how hard 
the farmers have to work to raise 
their big crops. 

Peter: That’s right. I guess they do. 
Well, it’s hard work anyhow. 

Auice: You’re just lazy, Peter Jones! 

Peter (He stops hoeing): No, I’m not. 
But my back is tired. And that sun 
is too hot. 

AuicE: The sun is hot to-day. 

Peter: I'll bet I get sunstroke if I don’t 
take a rest. 

Auice (Stops hoeing also): Oh, Peter! 
Do you really think you will? 

Peter: Yes, I do. I think we should 
take a nap and finish the hoeing 
later. 

Auice: Well . . . if you really think 
we should. .. . 


little girls. 


Peter: Yes, let’s. (He walks over to the 
right, rests his hoe against the fence, 
and lies down on one of the beach 
chairs.) This is more like it! 

ALicE (Also resting her hoe against the 
fence and sitting down in the other 
chair): I think we should have fin- 
ished our hoeing first. 

Peter (Leaning back and closing his 
eyes): The hoeing will wait. 

Auice (Leaning back also): Isn’t it 
funny that the sun feels so nice when 
you lie in it, and so hot when you 
work in it? 

Peter: Uh-huh....I’m_ going to 
sleep. 

Auice (Closing her eyes): So am I. 
(They both sleep. In a short time THE 
Beer Farry, Tue Bean Farry, Tue 
Corn Farry and Tue Carrot Fairy 
come dancing in from the left. They 
dance in a circle around the garden 
plot, leaning over to look at the rows as 
they dance by. Aice awakes and sits 
up.) Oh, Peter, look! 

Peter (Also waking and sitting up): 
Who are you? (The Fatrtes stop 
dancing.) 

Beer Farry (With a curtsy): 

I am the Beet Fairy. 
I watch over each beet. 
And help it grow strong, 
Tender and sweet. 
Corn Farry: 
I am the Corn Fairy. 
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I look after your corn. 

To be sure it isn’t 
Blown down or torn. 
Carrot Farry: 
I am the Carrot Fairy. 
Carrots are my care. 
I come by each day 
To see how they fare. 

Bean Farry: 

I am the Bean Fairy, 
Both Lima and String. 

I make them green and healthy 
And worth the gathering. 

Auice: My goodness! I never knew that 
vegetables had fairies! 

Beet Farry: Yes, indeed! 

Corn Farry: And why shouldn’t they, 
I should like to know? 

Peter: Oh, no reason at all! We just 
never thought about it. 

Carrot Farry (Looking down at the 
garden): This garden needs some 
good fairies. 

Bean Fairy: I should say it does! 

Bret and Corn Fairies: Yes, indeed! 
(All the Fairtes look down at the gar- 
den solemnly and shake their heads.) 

Peter (Jumping up from his chair and 
running over to the garden): What’s 
the matter with it? 

Auice (Following him): Oh, dear! Have 
we done something wrong? 

Beet Farry: You can see for yourself. 
Nothing is coming up. 

Peter: We thought it was too early. 

Corn Farry: Oh, no! Something should 
be coming up by now. 

Auice (Very worried): Do you think 
they ever will come up? 

Carrot Fairy: We shall do all we can. 

Peter: Please, please do! 

Bean Farry: I think I know what the 
matter is. 
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Autce: Is it anything we forgot to do? 

Bean Farry: No. It’s rain. Your gar- 
den needs water. (All the Fatries 
nod in agreement.) 

Beer Fairy: But of course! You can 
see the ground is quite dry. 

Auice: Oh, dear! What shall we do? 

Corn Farry: Shall we call on the rain? 

Carrot Farry: Yes. We must if we are 
to save the garden. (All the Farrres 
run to the left of the garden and join 
hands in a circle. They sing.) 

ALL THE Farris: 

Rain, rain, come to-day. 
Peter’s garden 

Is dry and gray. 

(They reverse) 

Rain, rain, come at once. 
Alice’s garden 

Is turning to dust. 

(Sound of thunder from offstage.) 

Auice: Thunder! 

Peter: It’s going to rain! (Louder 
thunder. Peter and Auice run and 
hide beneath the beach umbrella. The 
Farrigs continue dancing and singing. 
The light grows so dim the stage is in 
almost complete darkness. Rain sounds 
from offstage. Very loud claps of 
thunder. This continues for a few 
moments. Then gradually the rain and 
thunder sounds diminish and the light 
brightens. The Farries stop dancing 
and run to look at the garden.) 

Beet Farry: Oh, what a nice wetting! 
(Peter and ALIicE come out from be- 
neath the umbrella.) 

Peter: Say! That was some storm! 

Corn Farry: Yes, quite a good little 
storm if I do say so myself. 

Carrot Farry: Your vegetables should 
start growing now. 

Bean Fairy (Bending down): I think I 








































hear them. (They all bend close to the 
ground.) 

Beet Farry: Oh, yes! So do I. 

Corn Fairy: Yes, indeed! Clear as a 
bell! 

Carrot Farry: Everything will be all 
right now. (There is a low grumble of 
voices offstage left.) 

Beet Farry: Do you hear that? 

Corn Farry: It sounds like . . . 

Carrot Farry: It can’t be. . . 

Bean Farry (As Tue Four WeeEps 
enter fiercely from the left): But it’ is 
. . . the Weeds! (The Weens bear 
down on the garden. They jump into it 
and trample it. The Fatries, in the 
meantime, run and hide behind Peter 
and ALICE.) 

lst WeEp: I'll choke the vegetables! 

2np WEEp: I'll smother them! 

3rp WEEp: I'll strangle them! 

4TH Weep: I'll suffocate them! 


Tue Farries: Do something, Peter! 
Do something, Alice! 

Peter and Auice: What shall we do? 

Tue Farmers: The hoes! The hoes! 
Chase them with your hoes! (PETER 
and Auice seize their hoes and ad- 
vance on the Wexps threateningly. The 


WEEkEns cringe at sight of them and start 
to retreat.) 

Tue Weeps: Those hoes! Those horrid 
hoes! (They run off, left.) 

Tue Farries: Bravo, Peter! Bravo, 
Alice! 

Perer: My! They weren’t hard to 
scare! 

Beet Farry: Weeds will always run at 
the sight of a hoe. 

Corn Farry: Frightened to death of 
them. 

Carrot Farry: We must run now our- 
selves. We have many other gardens 
to visit. 

Bean Fairy: Good-bye, Peter and 
Alice. Remember to keep your hoes 
handy. 

Peter and Auice: We will. Thank you. 
Good-bye. Come Back. 

Tue Farries (As they go off): We will. 
Good-bye. 

Auice: Shall we do our hoeing now, 
Peter, or would you like to finish 
your nap? 

Peter: Nap! Me? I should say not! 
(He hoes furiously as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 





Part Five Radio Play 





The Boy Bowditch 
by Riley Hughes 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
NATHANIEL BowpITcHu 
Micuaret WALSH 
AUCTIONEER 
APOTHECARY 
Rev. WitiiAmM BENTLEY 
Epwarp NICHOLLS 
JOHNATHAN HopGEs 

Music: Theme in, under. 

NARRATOR: Somewhere in the broad 
Pacific at this moment a gallant ship 
of the United States Merchant 
Marine is struggling against the 


of midshipman school, is on deck 
“shooting” the stars of the Southern 
Cross. Through celestial navigation, 
a science made exact and easy by 
Nathaniel Bowditch, a young mathe- 
matical genius of the early days of 
our Republic, this ship of our great 
American merchant fleet will find her 
position, make port, and live to fight 
many another day for democracy. 
But only for the genius and determi- 
nation of Nathaniel Bowditch and a 
startling chain of events — call them 
coincidences if you will — this might 


lashing waves. The ship has been 
crippled, but not destroyed, by 
enemy action. She is taking water, 
but the engineroom crew have her 
pumps working . . . as they grum- 
ble humorously about the “low tide” 
in the engineroom . . . why, they 
can hardly get their feet wet! There is 
reason for concern in the chart room, 


not be so. Come with me to the 
thriving little seaport of Salem in the 
newly constituted Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Our Revolution- 
ary War is at its height, and though 
the battles on land are a good many 
miles away (Fading off), the un- 
ending sea struggle is just off 
Baker’s Light in Salem harbor. . . . 


Music: Down and out. 

NaTHANIEL (Off mike, fading on): 
Mister Walsh! Oh, Mister Walsh! 

Watsu (Kindly): Yes, Nat. 

NATHANIEL (Breathless): Are you going 
to the auction of the privateers’ 
booty, sir? May I come with you? 
What do you think they have there? 
Will there be books? 

Wausu (Laughing): One thing at a 
time, lad. I am going to the auction, 
and you may come, too. But we’ll 
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too. An unlucky hit has destroyed 
the ship’s chronometers, the instru- 
ments ordinarily relied upon by the 
skipper and his navigator for keeping 
the ship on her course. Through the 
use of compass, charts, and log alone 
they may determine the ship’s posi- 
tion by “dead reckoning,” but not, 
however, with complete accuracy. 
A tricky current can upset the best 
dead reckoning in the wor!d. But a 
young junior officer, not long out 





have to hurry. And what was that 


other question? Oh, yes! . . . What 
will they auction off? 

NATHANIEL: Will it be books, sir? If it 
should be books, I want to know who 
gets them . . . perhaps I might bor- 
row the books if someone I know bids 
for them. 

Watsu: You're the deft one with your 
questions, and you such a small 
fellow. 

NATHANIEL: I am older than I look, sir. 

Watsu: Aye, and you’ve a great head 
for figures, I am told. 

NATHANIEL (Modestly): I like figures 
. . . they come easy to me. 

Watsu (Smiling): He lisped in figures 
for the numbers came. 

NATHANIEL (Puzzled): Sir? 

Wausu (Laughing): Pay no attention, 
lad. It’s just Michael Walsh’s silly 
tampering with a line of poetry. 
(Pause.) One day, Nat, we might put 
your bent for figures to real use. How 
would you like to learn bookkeeping, 
Nat? I could teach you. 

NATHANIEL (Gravely): What would it 
fit me for, sir? 

Watsu: A good, practical question, 
Nat. Let me answer with another 
question: What do you plan to be? 

NATHANIEL (Dejected): I . . . I don’t 
know. I only hope it can be some- 
thing definite. 

Wats: You'll never be strong enough 
to be a ship’s master, as your father 
was—before this war ruined his call- 
ing. But a ship’s clerk, Nat . . . and 
it will be a great opportunity after 
the war . . . bookkeeping will help 
you then. 

NaTHANTEL (Doubtfully): Perhaps. . . . 

Watsu: Or a surveyor. When this war 
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is won, there'll be a fine broad coun- 
try to survey. General Washington 
was a surveyor in his youth, Nat. 

NATHANIEL (Promptly): Then I should 
like to be a surveyor. 

Watusu (Chuckling): As easy as that, 
eh? Well, we'll see. We'll see... . 

AvucTIONEER (Off mike): . . . and do 
I hear any more? The last lot, gentle- 
men. (On mike.) All these fine 
books. . . 

NATHANIEL (Interested): Books, Mister 
Walsh. 

Watssa: Aye, lad, and look at the lumps 
standing there and they not bidding. 

AUCTIONEER: Ve-ry well, then. 

Sounp: Gavel. 

AucTIONEER: Going! (Pause.) Going! 
(Long pause.) Gone! To our apothe- 
cary here. 

Wats: And what, apothecary, would 
you be doing with all these fine 
books? 

Apornecary (Belligerent): I might be 
readin’ them. But I’m not. No time 
for that foolishness. These pages will 
make fine wrapping paper when I 
tear them out. But I haven’t decided 
yet what I will do with the bindings. 

Watsa (Angry): You might chop them 
up and mix them with herbs for your 
prescriptions. Have you no respect 
for learning, man? 

Apotuecary (Tartly): If you spent less 
time with those crazy figures of yours 
and did some solid work, Michael 
Walsh, you'd be better off. Learning! 
Here in Salem! What a foolish idea! 

Wansu (Urgently): Nathaniel, I have 
an important errand for you. Those 
books must be saved. Run as fast as 
you can to Reverend Bentley’s house 
— if you do not find him in, go to 











Reverend Prince’s— and let him 
know what has happened here. Those 
books must be saved for Salem, and 
you and I must see to it, Nat. 

NATHANIEL (Eager): Yes, Mister Walsh. 
(Fading off) I'll be back directly. 

Music: Theme, in and under. 

Narrator: The books were saved for 
Salem, and for Nathaniel Bowditch. 
Through a collection of money gotten 
together by the learned men of Salem 
and nearby towns, the books, origi- 
nally the prize of America’s ama- 
teur navy, were purchased from the 
apothecary. Salem had its “Philo- 
sophical Library,” and, to the amaze- 
ment of the townspeople, a self- 
tutored genius to take advantage of 
the scientific learning it contained. 
As Benjamin Franklin before him, 
Nathaniel Bowditch struggled against 
almost insuperable odds in acquir- 
ing an education. When he was 
seventeen he was almost ready .. . 
(Fading off) ... to take full ad- 
vantage of the Library’s most diffi- 
cult volumes. .. . 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: Moving and scraping of chairs. 

BENTLEY (Pleasantly): Gentlemen, your 
attention. I have called you together 
to discuss the case of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. 

Nicuouts (Chuckling): All Salem, Mr. 
Bentley, has been discussing the case 
of that boy Bowditch for some time. 

Hongegs: I agree with you, sir. (Laughs) 
My customers at the warehouse dis- 
cuss him often enough. They usually 
find it difficult to distract him from 
his calculations . . . long enough to 
attend their wants. 

Nicnouis: It isn’t every apprentice 





who is ambitious enough to write 
books the while he is learning a trade. 

BentLeEY: Books? What’s this? 

Hopees: Oh, didn’t you know? When 
this youngster was only fourteen, 
mind you, he had written out the 
title page for a book. (Laughs) The 
Practical Surveyor . . . by Nathan- 
iel Bowditch! 

NicHo.ts: Of course that’s all of it he 
wrote. When he has the experi- 
ence. ... 

Bentiey (Gravely): What you say 
gives me even more reason for the 
concern I feel. I am willing to have 
the boy learn all he can. I wish to put 
nothing in the road of his becoming 
skilled in mathematical theory and 
practice. But we have a responsi- 
bility... . 

NicHo ts: Responsibility, Mr. Bentley? 

Bentiey: Yes, Mr. Nicholls. Our re- 
sponsibility to the boy. By opening 
these books to him we may be affect- 
ing his character adversely. His 
whole life could easily become em- 
bittered if he did not have the stabil- 
ity ...if mere enthusiasm and 
vanity were the mainspring of his 
ambition. .. . 

NicHo ts: It does not seem so to me, 
Mr. Bentley. The boy has talent. 
Why, he borrowed his brother’s book 
and learned plane geometry over 
night. 

Hopaes (Laughing): And he was sur- 
prised to find that the young gentle- 
men at Harvard take a term to learn 
geometry! 

Nicuouits: And do not forget, Mr. 
Bentley, that he spent two months 
studying bookkeeping with Michael 
Walsh. Just in the event he should 
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become a ship’s supercargo. 
Bentiey: And just what does he wish 
to be? 


Hopees (Quietly): He is in fair way of 
becoming the greatest mathemati- 
cian in America. I say we should give 
him every opportunity. 

Bentiey (Relieved): Gentlemen, you 
have been a great comfort to me. I 
was afraid that in my affection for 
Nathaniel I had been overrating his 
abilities, setting too difficult a course 
for him to follow. I have a surprise 
for you. Nathaniel is waiting in the 
drawing room. To resolve all doubts 
I have a test for him . . . which I 
would have you witness. 

NicHo.ts: Let me fetch the boy. 

Sounp: Chair pushed back. 

Music: Theme in, under. 

Bent ey: And so, Nathaniel, we, your 
friends, have decided to open the 
Philosophical Library to you in your 
own right. Before you have had a 
volume or two through the courtesy 
of some of the members. But now, 
Nathaniel, you may withdraw books 
as you wish. 

NATHANIEL (Awed): Thank you, sir! 

Honces: Mind you, Nat, this will take 
some doing. 

BENTLEY (Humorously): As your mas- 
ter says, Nathaniel, this will take 
some doing. (Pause.) I should like to 
ask a favor of you... . 

NATHANIEL: Of me, sir? 

BENTLEY: . . . and it is this. Here is 
the book with which I should like 
you to commence your study. 

NATHANIEL (Eagerly): And that, sir? 

BENTLEY: . . . is this. Here is New- 
ton’s Principa. Take it, Nathaniel. 
Look at it. 


NATHANIEL: Thanks... but... 
but, sir . . . this book . . . it’s not 
in English. 

Bentiey (Slowly): No, Nathaniel. 


This great book was written in Latin, 
the learned language. 

Hopces (Breaking in): Aren’t you be- 
ing too hard on the boy? 

BentLey (Gravely): He must know. It 
is no easy journey he would make. 
NATHANIEL: But Latin, sir. It would 

take me years. 

Bent ey (Kindly): And the task is too 
much for you, boy? 

NATHANIEL: No... no, sir. Some- 
how . . . somehow I shall do it. 
Bentiey: Good lad. And I shall help 
you. You need not study the class- 
ics .. . . with a good Latin gram- 
mar and a dictionary. (Fading out) 
You need to know only scientific 

Latin. ... 

Narrator: And Nathaniel Bowdith 
did teach himself — it took five hard, 
gruelling years — to read Sir Isaac 
Newton’s great work. After those 
years of study, snatched from his 
few leisure hours, he was able. . . 
(Fading off) . . . to tell the Rever- 
end Mr. Bentley . . . 

NATHANIEL (Assured): Sir! May I see 
you, sir? 

Bentiey (Cordial): Why, Nathaniel. 
It is good to see you. I see you have 
Newton with you. You have read it? 

NATHANIEL: I have, sir. 

Bent ey: Excellent my boy, excellent. 
And thoroughly, too, P’ll be bound. 

NATHANIEL (Slowly): Yes ... and 

. . well, sir . . . I found a mistake 


in Newton. See .. . (Fading off) 
. on this page. 
Music: Theme, in and out. 














Narrator: Yes, this self-taught Yan- 
kee boy had found an error in the 
work of the great Sir Isaac Newton. 
Just as he was later to find eight 
thousand errors in the then standard 
work on navigation, The Practical 
Navigator by the Englishman, John 
Hamilton Moore. While still in his 
twenties, Nathaniel Bowditch, after 
successfully revising Moore’s book, 
published his own work, The New 
American Practical Navigator, a stand- 
ard authority from his day to ours. 
But before that, young Bowditch 
was to be a surveyor, a ship’s clerk, 
even a ship’s master, and finally a 











noted mathematical scholar. Hono- 
rary degrees, membership in the 
world’s greatest scientific bodies, the 
friendship of America’s most famous 
and learned men... these were 
the rewards and honors of the Salem 
boy whose mathematical genius made 
navigation an exact science. Even 
today the pioneering work of Na- 
thaniel Bowditch is the basis of the 
skill of the young ensigns — of our 
Navy, our Coast Guard, and our 
Merchant Marine. 


Music: Into theme. 


THE END 





Part Six 


Production Notes 





Mince Rings THE BELL 

Characters: 11 female. 

Playing Time: 45 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls may wear different colored 
sweaters and skirts. Mrs. Bates is well dressed, 
and wears Oxford glasses. Mrs. Mapes wears 
frilly clothes, and Mrs. Ellis rather dowdy 
clothes. 

Properties: Several alarm clocks; wads of string; 
harness and fire rope; pencils, papers, envelope; 
glass of water. 

Setting: Scene 1 is a typical room at a girl’s school: 
There are banners on the wall, a desk at one 
side, a couch at the rear on which are several 
cushions. There is a wide window at center 
rear. On the wall hangs a box representing the 
fire escape equipment and containing a long 
rope and harness. There are a few chairs about 
the room. For Scene 2 all that is needed is a 
large table in the center around which are five 
chairs. A piano may be seen at one side, and 
pictures of famous musicians may be on the 
walls. As in the first scene, there is the wide 
window at center rear. 


Lighting: None required. 


Tue Pink Parasoi 

Characters: 3 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Marshall and Sally Marshall are 
in modern dress; the rest of the characters are 
in costumes of the Civil War period. Clayton is 
dressed in a shabby gray Confederate uniform; 
the Yankee soldier is dressed in the blue uni- 
form of the North. 

Properties: Lots of artificial flowers or baskets of 
flowers; a pink parasol, first wrapped in brown 
paper; a long skirt with ruffles; thread and 
needle; plate of sandwiches; a cake; plates; 
knife; forks; shaw]; napkins. 

Setting: The first and last scenes require no set- 
ting except a bench in front of the curtain. For 
Scene 2 there is a garden table and some 
garden chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


GRADUATION PRESENT 

Characters: 8 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The newsboys are dressed in everyday 
clothes in the first scene, and in the second 
Jimmy and Matt may wear dark blue suits and 
white shirts and blue ties. Mr. Hanley wears a 
tweed ao. sports pants, and smokes a pipe. 
Mrs. Wilson is attractively dressed, and Cap- 
tain Wilson wears the uniform of the Naval 
Air Corps. 

ae Large piles of papers; dollar bill; 
comb. 


Setting: In the first scene there are high piles of 
newspapers against the walls, and small piles 
scattered about the floor. At left, facing night, 
is a battered desk and an old chair. There is 
another chair against the wall, backstage right. 
At right backstage there is a door; and another 
door at left, upstage from desk. In Scene 2 
there are no papers scattered on the floor, but 
the rest of the setting is the same. 

Lighting: None required. 

To Moruer, Wirn Love 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Betty wears a sport suit and a beanie 
hat. Don wears everyday play clothes — 
trousers and a sweater. Mr. Lawson wears a 
business suit. Mrs. Lawson wears a suit and a 
hat, and carries a knitting bag, with large 
needles sticking out. 

Properties: Airplane model (unassembled); red 
sweater in box; books; several small packages; 
two letters; pencil and paper; knitting ba 
with needles sticking out; purse with Bro 
change purse inside; large candy box; small box 
representing package containing perfume. 

Setting: It is a typically American living room. 
At center rear a door leads into the other rooms 
of the house. At right there is a large sofa with 
a mirror hanging over it, and placed here and 
there about the room are several comfortable 
chairs, tables and lamps. A floor lamp at up- 
stage left is unlighted and the shade is askew. 
At left downstage a small table near a chair 
has a large picture of a boy in army uniform. 
At the beginning, there are several things 
strewn around the room: in the center of the 
floor are several pieces of a large airplane 
model, and on the sofa a boy’s jacket and hat. 

Lighting: None required. 

Moruer’s Girt 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Dicky and his mother wear everyday 
clothes. The other characters should be s' 
gested by their costumes. Hoods or caps wi 
ears, whiskers, and bill for the bird (made with 
construction paper or buckram and colored 
with crayons) may be used. Feelers for bees 
may be made from pipe cleaners. 

Properties: Long weeds for reeds; nuts; red ribbon 
with a little silver bell; artificial clover. 

Setting: There may be potted trees at back and 
right center. If possible some patches of grass 
and moss should be placed around the trees. 
There is a small flowering bush (a large plant in 
bloom may be used) at the left. 

Lighting: Stage should be brightly lighted to 
indicate bright sun. 
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Moon Mrrac._e 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female; the dawn fairies and 
the starlight sprites may be represented by 
varying numbers of girls. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The Starlight Sprites wear white ballet 
costumes, covered with gold stars. They wear 
golden slippers and a wreath of tiny golden 
stars around their heads. Pierrot wears the 
traditional black and white Pierrot costume. 
The firefly may wear a flimsy black lace cos- 
tume over three different lengths of skirt made 
of red, orange, and crimson. She has winglike 
sleeves. Man-In-The-Moon should be stuffed 
with pillows to look very round. He wears a 
golden costume made like an elf’s, covering his 
head, body and toes. Perched on his head is a 
golden crescent moon. There should be sequins 
sewn on his costume so that it sparkles. The 
Lame Child is dressed in modest everyday 
clothes. Boy wears torn overalls, and 
is barefoot. John and Mary are dressed simply 
in modern clothes. The Old Woman wears a 
lace cap and a long lavender dress. The Dawn 
Fairies are dressed in flowing gowns of pastel 


colors. 

Properties: Red balloon, cane. 

Setting: This play may be produced in or out of 
doors. The setting should show a simple forest 
scene, with a few giant mushrooms and flowers 
scattered about. The backdrop may be deep, 
midnight blue, with silver stars painted or 
pasted on it. Shrubs may be set against back- 
drop to represent woods. At right a large 
mushroom should be placed for Pierrot. There 
are exits right and left. 

Lighting: If possible a rosy light may be used 
when the dawn fairies enter and held until 
the end. 

Nore: Offstage orchestra or victrola may supply 
the music for the dancing. 


Forest Fantasy 

Characters: 11 male; 4 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The children wear everyday school 
clothes; Miss Brown is dressed in a simple 
business dress. The tree characters may be as 
simply or elaborately dressed as is desired. 

y may wear straight brown costumes reach- 
ing their shoes and widening out at the bottom. 
The upper parts of these can be covered with 
leaves made of crepe paper of the shape and 
color of the tree each represents. Fastened to 
the long brown sleeves are more leaves which 
hang down and rustle as the children move 

ir arms. 

Properties: Notebooks, pencils; nuts. 

Setting: The backdrop for both scenes may be the 
same, suggesting a forest. Trees stand at left 
and right, close together to give the effect of 
deep woods. There are entrances at left and 
right between the trees, and the floor is covered 
with twigs, leaves and patches of moss and 


grass. Rough-worn paths lead across upstage. 
In the second scene there is an oak tree down- 
stage right, a maple downstage left, a chestnut 
upstage right, an elm upstage center, a pine 
upstage on a little mound so that he stands 
higher than the others, a wild cherry tree up- 
stage left, a white birch between the pine and 
the cherry, and at left center, just upstage 
from the maple, a willow tree. 

Lighting: If possible the stage should darken 
partially at the beginning of Scene 2, and an 
evening light, suggestive of oncoming night, 
illumines the stage just enough to see the 
characters. 


FLowers In May 


Characters: Two choruses, all girls, and five solo 
parts, two of which are for girls. The inter- 
rogators and the narrator may very well be 
boys. 

Properties: Scroll for the narrator. 

Setting: None required. 

Costumes: It is not necessary that any characters 
wear costume. If costumes are desired, the 
narrator may wear a long white robe and 
fillet in classic style; the two interrogators, 
acadezic gowns; and the two groups of women, 
blue and gray bows to distinguish them or 
sashes or cords of the respective armies. 

Lighting: None required. 

Norte: The script may be prepared as a radio 
presentation with appropriate music as back- 
ground for each geographic group. Interweav- 
ing music for the breaks and the narration may 
be used in either radio or stage presentation. 
The best effect may be secured by choosing 
light voices for the Northern Women and dark 
voices for the Southern Women. 


A Go.LpEN BELL ror MorHEer 


Characters: The six mice may be represented by 
girls, and the six kittens by boys. Other than 
these one male and one female are required. 

Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: The mice should be dressed in gray and 
the kittens in various shades of brown and tan. 
The whiskers for both may be made from pipe 
cleaners. Mother Mouse is also dressed in gray, 
but a much larger child should play this part. 
The storeman wears a white apron and a white 
jacket. , ‘ite 

Properties: String; piece of sewing; piece of knit- 
ting; knitting needles; needle and thread; a 
large round piece of heavy gray cardboard 
may be used for the coin; if possible, this may 
be covered with silver-colored paper; a golden 
bell. (A large cow bell may be used for this.) 

Setting: There is nothing required for Scenes 1 and 
4 except a large sign on the wall reading, 
“*Mice Working.” The mice sit on the floor. In 
Scene 2 a large box at the right may be used as 
a counter to suggest a store. There is a door 
left with a bell hanging on it, which rings as 
door is opened. For the third scene there may 








be a table in the center. There is a door left, 
and the entrance to the mouse hole at the right. 

Lighting: None required. 

Norte: The old song, “ The Frog in the Well,” or 
any other version of this song may be substi- 
tuted for “A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go.” 
All these songs have familiar tunes. 


Tue Dream Comes TRUE 


Characters: 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The fairies are in fluffy, bespangled 
dresses. Each fairy carries a star-tipped wand, 
and wears a wreath of flowers. The little girls 
are in long gray gowns with long white aprons, 
fichus, and close fitting caps. 

Properties: A May pole with colored streamers; 
star-tipped wands. 

Setting: There should be a soft background with 
a tall screen at either end. No furnishings are 
required. 

Lighting: The stage should darken briefly just 
before the fairies appear with the May pole. 


Hi, NEIGHBOR 

Characters: 9 girls; 9 boys. 

Playing Time: 15 mintues. 

Costumes: Little Sir Echo may wear an elf cos- 
tume. Miss Manners wears a long gown and 
hat with a sweeping plume, long gloves and 
high heeled shoes. Teddy and Dolly may wear 
everyday modern clothes. The other children 
may wear native costumes of the countries 
they represent, or may simply carry small flags 
of those countries. 

Properties: 2 large red apples; whistle on string; 
basket containing red apples. 

Setting: No furnishings required. This may be 
played on a bare stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


A Marine ror Morser 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in everyday clothes. 
The Sergeant is in his uniform and Maureen in 


Properties: Packages, gift wrappings, etc. A pan 
and spoon for Maureen. 
Setting: The room should be comfortably fur- 


nished but nothing elaborate. A couch, chairs, 
lamps, end-tables, etc., will be sufficient. 
Lighting: None required. 


SoLDIERS ON THE Home Front 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Uncle Sam is dressed in the traditional 
red, white and blue costume. All the other 
characters wear everyday, modern dress. Miss 
Secretary may wear a red, white and blue dress. 

—— Paper, pencils, stenographer’s note- 


Pane “Scene 1 should be played far downstage 
against a backdrop, so that the other scene 
can be set up behind it. At center stage facing 
downstage is a large, flat-topped desk. On the 
desk are papers, maps, a globe, a few books. 
Behind the desk is a desk chair for Uncle Sam. 
On the desk near the front is a clearly lettered 
sign reading, “‘ Uncle Sam, Inc.”” There may be 
a few filing cabinets against the backdrop. In 
scene two there are a few shrubs and trees in 
large pots or painted on a backdrop. Two or 
three park benches should be about the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Victory GARDEN 

Characters: 5 male; 5 girls. 

Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: Peter and Alice may wear different 
colored overalls and jerseys. The Beet Fairy is 
dressed in red; The Carrot Fairy is Seoul th 
orange and wears a n hat; The Corn Fairy 
wears yellow; and the Bean Fairy wears light 
green. These owt may be made from col- 
ored crepe paper. The Weeds are dressed in 
dark green. 

Properties: Two hoes; string; empty seed packets. 

Setting: A white picket fence runs across 
back of the stage. In the center foreground is 
their victory garden. There are sticks at the 
end of each row, on each of which hangs a seed 
packet picturing the vegetable expected to 
come up. A string about six inches high marks 
the boundaries of the plot. To the right of the 
garden plot are two beach chairs. Lying beside 
them is a large beach umbrella. 

Lighting: The stage should darken during the 
storm for a short time, and brighten when the 
storm is over. 
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Mr. lellow Observes Book Week, (I), N-53 
A Nation's Song Is Born*, D-70 


BioGRAPHY 
The Boy, Bowditch*, My-77 
A Challenge to ae, America, (JH), 0-65 
First Borrow, (JH), J-1 
A Gram of Radium, (JH), A 
Horace Mann, Ame — Educator, (JH), N-7 
The Little Lion, (JH), M 
Nathan Hale, (JH), 0-33. 


isco*, 
The Youth, Bolivar, (D, D-38 


Simon Bouivar 
The Youth, Bolivar, (I), D-38 


Boox Wreex 
The ing Horseshoe, (JH), N-1 
Hubbub on the Bookshelf, (I), N-42 
Judith’s Father, (JH), A-24 
Mr. Longfellow Observes Book Week, (I), N-53 
Wonders of Storybook Land, (I), A-47 


NaTHANIEL Bowprtce 
The Boy, Bowditch*, My-77 
= 


Christmas Joy, (P), D 
The Ber Christmas to Al (PD, D 
ect Gift, (JH), D-12 
A Time from Now, (JH), D-1 


Crvics 
The Quality of Mercy*, F-67 
Curistorxer CoLumsus 
The Boy Dreamer, (JH), 0-25 


ComEptigs 


A Marine for Mother, (JH), My-61 
For Heaven's Sake, aj ), 0-70 


Snoop's Scoop, ( 13 
Sweet Sixteen, (iH: A-8 


CoMMENCEMENT 
Graduation Present, (JH), My-21 
Midge Rings the Bell, (JH), 


Community Funp 
As Grandmother Told It, (I), N-58 


Courtesy PLay 
Hi, Neighbor, (P), My-58 


Marte Curie 
A Gram of Radium, (JH), A-1 


Fasies 
See LEGENDS 


Farry TALes 
See LeGENps 


FANTASIES 
See LeGENpDs 


Fatuer’s Dar 
Graduation Present, (JH), My-21 


Frac Dar 
Betsy Ross, (I), J-33 


BenjaMIN FRANKLIN 
A Challenge to Young America, (JH), 0-65 


Foux Taues 
See LeGENps 


Grammar, Spe.urne, Erc. 


The King and the Vowels, (P), J-50 
The ey phop. (I), Mr-32 
The Spelling Match, (I), O-51 


NaTHANAEL GREENE 
Incident at Valley Forge, (JH), J-4 


Natuan Hate 
Nathan Hale, (JH), 0-33 


HALLOWE'EN 
The Magic Spell, (P), 0-56 
The Youngest Witch, (JH), 0-15 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
The Little Lion, (JH), Mr-21 


Hisroricat Piars 
The Baby Liked PY email (1D, D-35 
Betsy Ross, (I), J 
The Boy, Bowdivch®, ey a7 
The Boy Dreamer, (JH), 
A Challenge to rouns =. (JH), 0-65 
First Sorrow, (JH), J-1 
A Gram of we Gm, A-l 
Hearts of Oak, (I), F. 
Horace Mann, jn d Raeeoter, (JH), N-7 
Incident at Valley Forge, (JH), J 
The Iron Queen of Cornwall, tii. F-13 
Jose San Martin, South American Hero’, A-73 
Judith's Father, on: A-24 
The Little Lion, (JH), Mr-21 
Mr. Lincoln's Grave*, J-67 
Nathan Hale, (JH), 
A Nation's Song Is Born*, D-70 
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ignated as follows: O, October; 
ecember; J, January; F, February; Mr, March; A, April; My, May. The numbers attached to 
these by hyphens indicate the page of the issue. For example, O-14 means page 14 of the October issue. 


Paul Revere’s Cloak, (JH), A-15 
Rizal of the Philippines, (JH), O-1 


Scribe to General 
Son of Libert; 
Sutter's San 
The Traitor’s Wife, (JH), Mr-9 
The Youth, Bolivar, (I), D-38 
SamvuEL JOHNSON 
The Flying Horseshoe, (JH), N-1 
Francis Scott Key 
A Nation's Song Is Born*, D-70 
Lecenps, Fasies, Fantasies, Fok anp Farry TAaLes 
Cinderella, (I), D-45 
The Dream Maker's = sateen. (P), F-49 
Fire in a Paper, (I), J 
Hansel and Grethel, (Py D-58 
Jack Just Anybody, (P), F-53 
A Kettle of Brains, (P), N-69 
King Cole’s Blues, (P), 0-62 
r. Jay Does Some Thinking, (P), J-48 
The Old Woman and Her Pig, (P), Mr-53 
The Owl's Answer, (P), 0-59 
The cory Setar’ s Joke, (1), 0-45 


The Shy Prince, (P), 
The Three Aunts, (), M37 
The Town Mouse and His Country Cousin, (I), J-42 
The Wishing-Well, (I), Mr-28 

AprazaM LINCOLN 
First Sorrow, (JH), J-1 
Mr. Lincoln's Grave*, J-67 

Horace Mann 

Horace Mann, American Educator, (JH), N-7 


May Dar 
Moon Miracle, (I), My-36 
Memortat Day 
Flowers in May, (I), My-49 
The Pink Parasol, (JH), My-11 
Moruer’s Day 
A Golden Bell for Mother: (P), My-52 
Mother's Gift, (I), 
To Mother with Po Om. My-27 
A Marine for Mother, (JH), My-61 
Mostc 
The Baby Liked “Greensleeves,” (I), D-35 
A Nation's Song Is Born*, D-70 
NURSING 
The Worm Turns, (JH), J-55 


Paper CONSERVATION 
The Miracle of Paper*, Mr-68 


Patriotic PLars 
Crusade for Liberty, (I), 0-38 
Nathan Hale, (JH), 0-33 
Letter to Private ~~ (JH), D-62 


Yashington, (JH), J-12 
, (I), A-34 
rancisco*, O-78 


A Nation's So: r*, D-70 
Rubber ‘gor : we “HD, N-73 
Shrim 


Stecteh a P 4 Pomt, (I, J-63 
Vacation: Limited, (JH), F-57 

Patriot's Day 
Paul Revere’s Cloak, (JH), A-15 
Son of Liberty, (I), A-34 


Rapro Piars 
The Boy, Bowditch, My-77 
Jose San Martin, South American Hero, A-73 


The Miracle of Paper, Mr-68 
Mr. Lincoln's Grave, J-67 


A Nation's Is Born, D-70 
The Quality - ercy, F-67 
Shrimp, N 


Sutter's oy Rendeits 0-78 
Rep Cross Puar 
The Worm Turns, (JH), J-55 
Pav. REVERE 


Paul Revere’s Cloak, (JH), A-15 
Son of Liberty, (I), A-34 





Jose Rizau 
Rizal of the Philippines, (JH), O-1 


Bersy Ross 
Betsy Ross, (I), J-33 


Rumors 
Beware of Rumors, (I), N-76 


Russia 
A Dish for the Colonel, (JH), N-18 


Sr. Parricn’s Dar 


The Three Wishes, (I), Mr-44 
The Wishing-Well, (I), Mr-28 


Jose San MartTIN 
Jose San Martin, South American Hero*, A-73 


ScrENcE 
A Challenge to Young America, (JH), 0-65 
A Gram of Radium, (JH), A-1 
The Miracle of Paper*, Mr-68 
Rizal of the Philippines, (JH), O-1 


Wit1aM SHAKESPEARE 
Judith’s Father, (JH), A-24 


Sours AMERICA 


Jose San Martin, South American Hero*, A-7 
The Youth, Bolivar, (I), D-38 


SprinG 
The First Flowers, (P), Mr-50 
The Flower Garden, (P), 
Moon Miracle, (I), My-36 
Pinkie and the Robins, (P), Mr-55 
The Victory Garden, (P), My-74 
Jouann SvuTTEeR 
Sutter's San Francisco*, O-78 
THANKSGIVING 
Mr. Thanks Has His Day, AY N-37 
Thankful’s Pumpkin, (P), N 
Thanksgiving for Frieda, (JH), N. 
VALENTINE'S Pid 
Cupid's Post Office, (I), F-33 
Miss Lonelyheart, (J ), F-1 
What Happened to the Calces, (P), F-47 
Vicrory GARDENS 
The Victory Garden (P), My-74 
Vicrory Piayrs 
Beware of Rumors, (I), N-76 
The Booby Trap, (J A-63 
For Heaven's Sake, (JH), O-70 
Letter to Private — (JH), D-62 
The Lieutenant Pays Hi is Respects, (JH), Mr-57 
A Marine for Mother, wi 


Rubber Won't Stretch, (J NG 
Soldiers on the i iront, “(D, My-70 


Wak Bonps anv Stamps 
Letter to Private Smith, GH), D-62 
Vacation: Limited, (JH), F-57 
Grorce WasHINGTON 
The Iron Queen of Gorewed, (JH), F-13 
The Little Lion, (JH), M 
Scribe to General Weahington, (JH), J-12 


MartTsa WASHINGTON 


focident at Valley F . e. GH). J-4 
artha Has a Vision, (I) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


China Comes to You, (I), A-41 
The Dream Comes Tru: a. My-56 
The Helpful Cats, we. 


The Toys on Strike, pho J-52 





























PLAYS 


for 
Special Occasions in April 


In addition to the many fine plays 
for holidays and special occasions in 
this issue, subscribers may also ob- 
tain plays from previous issues for 
celebration of the following events: 


May I4th... 
Moether’s Day 
A Surprise ror Moraer (Junior 
and Senior High)........... April, 1943 
WaistLer’s MorHer pone and 
Senior High)......... April, 1942 
We Want Morner 
(For Intermediates)......... April, 1942 
Surprise (Radio Play).......! March, 1942 
May 17th... 
°¢] Am an American” Day 
Fun To Be Free (Junior and 
Senior High).............. March, 1943 
Crrizens oF Tomorrow (Junior 
and ES April, 1942 
Stars aNp Stripes (Junior an 
pi Ge ae May, 1942 
CrusapbeE For Liserty 
(For Intermediates). ....... October, 1943 
A Natton’s Sone Is Born 
(Radio Play)............ December, 1943 
Victory Piays 
(All ages)... . . . . See listings, next column 
May 30th... 
Memorial Day 
Tae Untnvitep Guests (Junior 
and Senior High)...........! May, 1943 
Forwarp Marca! (Junior and 
Senior High)...............! May, 1943 
*” 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current 
issues, may be produced royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Si copies of individual plays may 
be p for 10¢ Fray To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

















PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared i in. 
issues of <=, anon are a, invaluable ai “ 

in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — oe in the 
> it war message, in t 
ple but effecti COur Town 


tive manner of 
You CAN COUNT ON US—A prear play 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting 
play ing how the young members of a Victory 
Club are their country. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
ep eeet Deeh np Qeeenes Snes Se 
tized in this new War Stamp and pages all 
FUN TO fe FREE —A 
principles of mar ene p ae a 


FOR po penpgom an — This fine play ee 
real the importance of the “Home Front” Cam- 
paign. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond = and Stamp sales. 
NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 
drama stressing the for cooperation from 
civilians at home. 

THE LIEUTENANT PAYS HIS RESPECTS 
—A ome ie a lesson for modern young 
Americans. All-girl cast. 


RUBBER WON'T STRETCH —a convincing 
Cay” “alates tenant en 


BEWARE OF RUMORS — An imaginative play 
suggesting ways of stopping rumors, and what 


our attitude towards rumors should be. 
THE WORM TURNS — The value of the Red 
Cross Home Nursing Course is brought home. 


STRETCH A POINT — How to understand the 
rationing system and get the most for your points 
is dramatically shown. 

VACATION LIMITED —A War Bond play 
with a new angle. 

THE BOOBY TRAP — A letter from Dad pro- 
vides the climax in this entertaining play about 
War Bonds. 


For Primary Grades 
VICTORY FOR LIBERTY —A play to show 


the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds can 


TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
grades. 
THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 


Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 


these plays be obtained by 
ee ee ae 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 





















over 250 Plays 


ere now available from the back 
issues of PLAYS for production 


Royality—Free 
BY SUBSCRIBERS 


This privilege to produce any or all of 
these plays merely by entering your sub- 
scription to PLAYS for three dollars a 
year makes this the most economical source 
of dramatic material in the country. 


Each month PLAYS contains just the plays 
you need for the commemoration of special 
events and holidays. In addition there are 
biographical, historical, scientific, and pa- 











PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Keow That . 


=> You may obtain additional . 
copies of any of the plays pub- 
lished in PLAYS for use by 
members of the cast. 


=> By purchasing playbooks _ 
can save m time and effort 


spent in copying out parts. 


=> We can supply you with cop- 
ies of any > published to 
date. 
e 


Each playbook costs only 
* ten cents, plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 
- eliminate bookkeeping we est 
at ent accompany 
cqedaily for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to: 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











IT’S TRUE! 


a single y division 
about 150,000 

tons of supplies ... and there are 
700,000 items made wrapped with 
And waste paper is dan- 


SAVE WASTE PAPER! 


U. S. VICTORY 
WASTE PAPER Campaign 


























